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“REPRESENTATIVE MEN,” 


ANDREW JACKSON AND HENRY CLAY. 


The mists of party prejudice are fast dis- 
appearing from the land. European tourists | 
and statesmen wondered while the party, 
strife, commencing in the year 1835, and 
extending to 1845, was raging in our coun-| 
try, that questions so small in magnitude and 
principles of such little moment as, compar- | 
ed to their own, existed between the Whig 
and Demucratic parties, should have so influ- 
enced and agitated the public mind, and so. 
widely and bitterly divided the American 
people. In Europe, parties have been form-| 
ed, it must be confessed, upon a wider base. 
The politics of a nation in Europe involved, 
for the most part to a greater or less degree, 
the foreign as well as the domestic relations| 
of the nation; and the interests, not to say 
the fate of other countries or dynasties. And 
even when the policy was more local in its 
character and effect, it often involved more 
radical principles, —the organism rather than 
the mode of administering a government 
upon a commonly recognised basis or ground 
work. 

We have the benefit of a written consti- 
tution and a Republican system. We have 
the leading principles of government limited 
and defined. Here all are Republicans. 
Here the rights of all freemen and the rights 
of all the States are equal. Here the pow-| 
ers of the Federal Government and those of 
the State Government are marked out with 
such precision, that it is almost impossible 
to make any such mistake as will vitally ef- 
fect the scheme of our respective constitu- 
tions. 





When we look back upon the fierce strug-_ 
gles through which the nation has passed, and | 
recall the exaggerated declamation, the fero- 
cious criminations, the bustling activities and 
pervasive organizations of party, we feel 
inclined to smile when we think that all this 
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machinery and excitement were occasioned 
by a contest for a bank, a tariff, a distribu- 
tion of proceeds of public property, and the 
like measures of police. At least these were 
the avowed principles. But it may be 
doubted if they were the secret or source of 
party excitement. It may well be doubted 
whether the personal question were not the 
substantive one, the who rather than the what, 
the man rather than the measures. We do 
not speak in condemnation of parties, nor is 
it worth while to say anything in animad- 
version of the undue excitement of party 
spirit; we must take the evil with the good. 
But while the principles which have divided 
parties are doubtless important, it is simply 
ridiculous to attribute to them, either in their 
immediate or remote effects, in their causes 
or their results, or in the mode in which they 
were carried or presented, the degree of im- 
portance attached to them by partisans. The 
country could have gone on under either 
scheme and the difference in its condition 
could scarcely have been noticed. Apart 
from and rising above mere party questions, 
doubtless, were others in which the great 
men whose names head this article were 
conspicuously concerned, and which were 
well worthy of all the efforts made in their 
behalf. Such were the questions of the War 
with Great Britain, the three compromises of 
1820, 1832 and 1850— in all of which Mr. 
Clay was a prominent actor. Compared 
to these in importance those questions which 
were peculiar to the respective party creeds 
—the Texas annexation question in its prin- 
ciples and its ultimate effects, perhaps ex- 
cepted—were of little moment; the main 
and characteristic principles of Republican 
government being equally conceded by both 


and equally the basis of Whig and Democratic 


organization and profession. 

But it was through these questions and 
through this organization, that the characters 
of Jackson and Clay were impressed upon 
the country, and their weight and influence 
in the formation of opinion were felt by the 
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age in which they lived. That Jackson and 
Clay were great men, especially in that sense 
which defines greatness to be the power to 
control men and mould opinion or action, 
will not be denied,—the degree of this 
greatness, absolute and relative, may be. 

There were many points of similitude be- 
tween these illustrious antagonists. As par- 
ty men, they seemed to stand in antipodal 
and irreconcilable antagonism. They were 
80 in interest—in position—in feeling. But 
yet with all this opposition, there was a 
striking correspondence between them not 
only in character, but in many points of ex- 
terior resemblance. 

Both were born, or received their earliest 
impressions, in revolutionary times, or from 
the principles of the Revolution. 

Jackson was the elder of the two. But 
the spirit and genius of the Revolution out- 
lasting the period of actual hostilities, was 
equally the inspiration of Clay’s awakening 
and fervid mind. 

Both were denied the advantages of educa- 
tion. Both made a new country the theatre 
of their earliest exertions. Both were natives 
of the South and emigrated to a new Southern 
state, with a population like that of the state of | 
their birth. Both were dependent only upon | 
their own exertions and equally independent 
of adventitious aid. Both were the architects | 
of their own fortunes. Both chose the pro- 





fession of the law as their first introduction 
to the public; and both, though in unequal | 
degree, met with early success—and encoun- | 
tered the same sort of opposition. Both dis- 
played from the start the same enterprising 
spirit—the same obduracy and vehemence 
of will—the same almost arrogant defiance 
of opposition—the same tenacity and conti- 


nuity of purpose—the same moral and per-| 


to its extremest manifestations. Both early 
impressed themselves upon the communit 
around them, and were distinguished for the 
same personal characteristics ; and both rose 
at once to posts of honor and distinction; 
and at an early age enrolled their names, and 
to the last preserved them, among the first 
and highest of the Republic. Both were 
men of quick perception—of prompt action 
—of acute penetration—of business capaci- 
ty—of strong, masculine common sense—of 
rare facility and unerring judgment as to 
men—of singular fertility of resources—of 
remarkuble power to create or avail them- 
selves of circumstances in their favor—of 
consummate tact and management. Both 
were distinguished for grace and ease of 
manners—for happy and polished address— 
for influence over the wills and affections of 
those who came within the circle of their 
acquaintance and associations. Both were 
of lithe, sinewy, and slender physical con- 
formation; uniting strength with activity, 
and great powers of endurance with a hap- 
py facility of labor. Both were men of the 
warmest affections—of the gentlest and most 
conciliating manners in social intercourse— 
of truth and loyalty, and steadfastness in 
friendship—bitter and defiant in their enmi- 
ties—of extraordinary directness in their 
purposes—of a patient and indefatigable 
temper in following out or waiting for the 
accomplishment of their ends. Neither 
could brook a rival or opposition; and 
each had the imperial spirit of a conqueror 
not to be subdued and the pride of leader- 
ship which could not follow. They were 
Americans both, intensely patriotic and na- 


tional, loving their whole country—its ho- 


nor—its glory—its institutions—its Union— 
with a love kindled early and quenched only 





sonal daring. Jackson introduced himself) in death. 

to the practice by undertaking the prosecu-| They both spent much of their lives, long 
tion of suits, which others of a profession not lives—from youth to hoary age—in the pub- 
used to quail before danger or shrink from lic service, maintaining to the last, with only 
responsibility, were intimidated from repre-|the modifications which age necessarily 
senting. Clay enrolled himself—a boy—' makes upon the mental and physical consti- 
among the competitors of the strongest bar|tution, the same characteristics for which 
in Kentucky—and issued his writ against! they were at first distinguished. They lived 
one of the most prominent and powerful of a life of storm, excitement and warfare— 
them in favor of an obscure bar-keeper, at each in point of real authority equally at the 
the certain cost of his deadly displeasure, head of their respective parties—in and out 
and resentment, and defied that displeasure of office equally acknowledged leaders ; and 
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they each died full of years and honors, and to rely upon themselv es fai all things, the 
by the same lingering disease, professing to- manly and masculine qualities of heart and 
wards the close of life the same religion and ‘mind were early and strongly developed ; 
leaving upon the country, at the death of and accordingly we find the bravest soldiery 
each prosperous and peaceful, a saddened in the new settlements, which the war called 
sense of a great and common calamity. ‘into the field. 

These distinguished statesmen owed much | There was much to do. The wilderness 
of their effective greatness to circumstances, was to be made into a country: and a poli- 
and especially to their early settlement in a cy was to be fixed providing for the wants 
new country. A young community, unor-|of a society that wanted everythmg which 
ganised and free from the interests and pre-| government bestows or to be divested of 
judices which the ascendancy of family in- whatever governments repress. 
fluences or old-time associations, or of men| As face answereth to face in water, so 
who had acquired a controlling position, to, must the popular favorite answer to the cha- 
say nothing of the habits and necessities racter and genius of the people. Only a 
which a crowded population and the force of bold, frank, decisive man could rise to pow- 
education and tradition or ancestral influ- | erin such a community. He must shrink 
ence create, furnishes an open, unoccupied | from no danger—he must fear no responsi- 
field for energy and intellect. It gives en- ‘bility—he must wear no mask—he must wait 
ergy and intellect a fair chance and an even ‘for no cue—he must be able to appeal to the 
start. The way is open, and the community | ' strong feelings and the strong common sense 


is impressible to the former’s hand. The in-| 


trigues of cliques and the artificial arrange-| 


ments of an old society, and the pre-occu-, 


pation of predecessors do not stand in the, 
way. The people, by the force of circum-| 
stances, stand in natural equality. They are’ 


as yet undivided into cliques or factions, or 
fixed to previous relations or parties, or bound 
down by ideas and prejudices to old men or 
old systems. The population of Tennessee 
and Kentucky in those days was a border peo- 
ple—full of enterprise, energy and boldness. 
Men of warm hearts and generous temper, 


free alike from wealth and poverty; in-| 


dependent in spirit, while dependent on each 
other for the reciprocal courtesies and bene- 
fits of neighborhood ; and completely homo- 
geneous in feeling and interest. 

Such a community is eminently a practi- 
cal people. Their ideas are about practical 
affairs. Their business is with the con- 
crete. They have no time for refined theo- 
ries or subtle disputations. Their business 
relates to the present and the material. Re- 


of the people. 

Honesty of purpose, earnestness and faith- 
fulness, and above all, a boldness approach- 
ing recklessness, were the qualities neces- 
sary for leadership among such a people. 
Trained to grapple closely with every ques- 
tion—to apply to a measure the touchstone 
of practical working—to look into the char- 
acters, motives and feelings of men as they 
were presented almost naked to the eye, and 
see the springs and curious mechanism of 
the human heart and human character, these 
great men had early schooled themselves in 
the most valuable learning of statesmanship 
and acquainted themselves with a knowledge 
which all the books on statecraft and all the 
teachings of colleges could not supply. 

The elaborate tricks and tinsel—the pret- 
tinesses of expression—the balanced senten- 
ces and glittering periods of oratory—much 
less the artful dodges and the slippery equiv- 
ocations of a tricksy politician, would find 
but a sorry audience ‘before the stern coun- 





tenances and the keen penetrating eyes of 


fined speculation comes with a refined and' the hunters assembled around the rude ros- 


advanced society. What they have to do| 


they must do at once, and by the most ex- 
peditious and most direct means. To ad- 
dress them "successfully one must address 
their robust common sense, and their unso- 
phisticated feelings. Bracing themselves up 
against difficulties and dangers, and forced 


trum in ’coon caps and linsey-woolsey gar- 
ments, leaning on their rifles, their sun-burnt 
visages bent upon the face of a speaker with 
an expression that indicated they were not 
to be trifled with. To come at once to the 
point—to seize the bull by the horns—to 
lead out boldly and roundly their proposi- 
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tions—to urge strong arguments in nervous tion eal siales must have hung their dimin- 
lenguage—to storm the enemy’s batteries— ished heads. But this was fated not to be. 
to attack him in his strong-hold—to hurl at The laurels of the hero were not to be blend- 
his head the merciless sarcasm—to cover ed in the fadeless wreath of the orator, philan- 
him with ridicule—to denounce him and his thropist, statesman, jurist, cabinet minister 
principles in terms of fiery invective—to ply and diplomatist. Fortune could scarcely be 
the warm and animated appeal to the pas-|reproached with injustice when, lavishing 
sions and sensibilities—these were the wea- upon this favorite son the graces and accom- 
pons of a warfare which were only effective plishments which lend a charm to social 
when it was understood that the hand wield- life, and all the qualifications and suecesses 
ing them was ready to strike with the same of every department of civil service, she re- 
alacrity with weapons of personal combat. | fused to add the trophies of the soldier. 

The habit of freely mingling with the peo-| Jackson’s spirit, if not more active, was less 
ple, too, brought the personal character and fitted for the council hall than the battle-field. 
qualities of a public man in close contact; His was not the elaborate eloquence of the 
and intimate acquaintance with them; and Senate. Swords not words were Ais argu- 
in this way he caught the spirit of the peo- ments. His was the true Demosthenic elo- 
ple as well as communicated to them his quence of action. He had neither the tem- 
own. per nor the abilities to parley. He could 

Though the circumstances of the two great speak tersely, vigorously, mov ingly—but his 
rivals were so alike at the outset, their paths | words were the brief words of command. 
diverged in after life. The war with Great) Action followed speech with him as lightning 
Britain and her Indian allies had furnished the thunder. He had no patience for the 
the theatre upon which both of them first | solemn forms, the dull routine, the prosy 
became introduced to the nation; in differ-| _speech-making, the timid platitudes, or the 
ent characters, # is true. The genius of elaborate ratiocinations of legislative debate. 
each was eminently military and executive. Sudden and quick in opinion as in quarrel, 
Jackson was a statesman in the camp; Clay heart, soul and mind all mingled in his con- 
a captain in the Senate. Clay had early clusions, and the energy that conceived a 
come before the people as an orator and poli- purpose, started it into overt act. With him 
tician ; it was natural for him to continue to to think and to do were not so much two 
labor in that field when his country, at that things as one. His eager and impatient soul 
time more than at any former period, needed would have fevered over a debate or propo- 
his services in the public councils. It is) sition to declare war or to provide means for 
known, however, that at so high a rate did prosecuting it, as the knight Ivanhoe on his 
Mr. Madison appreciate his talents for mili- sick bed in the castle of Front de Boeuf, 
tary command, that he was on the eve of; when he heard the clangor of the warriors 
tendering him the appointment of command-| storming the battlements for his deliverance. 
er of the forves, and was only withheld from Like Job’s war-horse he scented the battle 
the proffer, by the call for his services at the from afar, and at the sound of the trumpets 
head of the war party in Congress. It is'cried ha! ha! The first mam in resolution 
impossible to conjecture the result of such and daring in the community in which he 
an appointment upon the public interests, or lived, he did not so much rise to the com- 
upon the personal fortunesof Mr. Clay. But) mand of the warlike troops that flocked to 
it would be a falsifying of all the calculations the first standard unfurled in the young set- 
which men may make of the future to sup- tlements, as the command naturally came to 
pose that such rare abilities, and such unsur- him, as by a native allegiance to greatness, 
passed energies, would have been otherwise, ‘the weak in distress and terror turn through 
than successfully employed upon a theatre instinct for safety to the strong. Putting 
to which they were seemingly so signally | himself at the head of his raw recruits, he 
adapted; and it needed but the prestige of moved upon the Indian camps and conquered, 
the camp to have crowned a popularity and' as easily as he found, the enemy. His work 
rounded out a fame before which competi-| was as thorough as swift. He did nothing 
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by halves. A war with him was nearly an! with a broken arm in a sling, could place 
extermination—always a complete destruc- himself before a company of insurgent sol- 
tion of the power of the foe. He took no diers leaving the camp for home, and hold- 
security from an enemy except his imbecil-| ing a pistol in the bridle-hand, threaten to 
ity. He closed the war at New Orleans by ‘shoot down the first man that marched on, 
one of the most signal victories, every thing | had nothing to learn of human audacity. 
considered, upon record. But to do this he Men of nerve quailed before him as cow- 
assumed powers and responsibilities from | ards quail before men of common bravery. 
which Nelson might have shrunk. But the When the storms of wrath passed over his 
event sanctified ‘the means, if those were fiery soul, there was something as terrible in 
indeed equiv ocal. Arbuthnot and Ambrista_ his voice and mien, as in the roused anger 
were hung in Florida, notwithstanding the ‘of the lion. The calm resolution of his pla- 
finding of a court-martial, and the Spanish | cid moments in its still and collected strength, 
soil was no protection to those who from it) conveyed an idea of power in repose, like 
concocted desigus and lent themselves to the sea, broad and majestic and unfathoma- 
plots against his country. His military ca- | ble, awaiting but the storm to waken its tides 
reer was short but brilliant. Without any and lash its waves into the sublime energy, 
military training or education, he discovered that hurls on high and against the shore the 
talents of the first order in arms, and brought armaments upon its bosom. 
raw militiamen to the strict subordination of} He was ever the same. He d'd not rise 
the regular service. He was a rigid discip-' to passion to fall back into lassitude. The 
linarian. He tolerated no licence or disobe- same port of firm, calin, dignified composure 
dience in the camp. He could sit beside a marked his bearing when the gusts of pas- 
sick soldier all night and share his last crust sion did not disturb his serenity. His air of 
with him as with a brother ; and could shoot command was not broken by any familiarity. 
him next morning for sleeping on his post. Serious and earnest in small things and great, 
Jackson was an “enthusiast ; not a flaming there was no time when impertinence could 
zealot, but one of the Ironsides. He was break in upon his dignity or feel itself toler- 
built of the Cromwell stuff, without Crom- ated by his condescension. Whoever looked 
well’s religious fanaticism. He had but little! upon him, saw one whom it was better to 
toleration for human weaknesses. He was have as a friend, and whom it was dangerous 
incredulous of impossibilities. He was no to have as an enemy. He required of his 
patient hearer of excuses. Before his irre-| friends an undeviating fidelity; he freely 
pressible energy difficulties had vanished and) gave what he exacted. He could excuse or 
he could not see why it was not so with others.| was blind to every thing in a triend except 
He could not see why the Seminoles could disloyalty to friendship ; that was with him 
not be driven out of Florida into the sea as|the unpardonable sin. 
easily as he drove the Creeks into the Coosa.|_ We consider Jackson and Clay as incon- 
The spirit of a conqueror was his in a dou-|testably the greatest men of their respective 
ble measure. Upon the work in hand he/ parties. In this estimate we judge of men 
concentrated all his powers: he girded up as we judge of a machine, by what it can ac- 
his loins, strained every muscle, and put! complish. That there were men of greater 
forth every energy of mind and soul and intellectual calibre than either, we are wil- 
strength. He had no thought of failure. |ling to concede ; that in some departments 
The world around was a blank to him except! of human activity, these would have far out- 
as the theatre on which he acted, and meat} shone the two leaders—for instance, as pro- 
and drink and air and light were only the|fessors of colleges, or in literature, we 
instruments for success. Nothing was too|readily allow; but in the practical busi- 
costly an expenditure—no sacrifice was too|ness of statesmanship, or in any other busi- 
great to attain it. With him thus inspired,|ness requiring the same sort of abilities— 
there was no such word as fail. Accordingly for whatever energy and perseverance and 
there was no such thing as failure in his his- courage can accomplish, they were the most 
tory. The man who, rising from a sick bed | efficient men of theirtime. Those who differ 
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from us in the result, most probably differ in 
the premises. We regard the will as the 
man; as not so much giving individuality as 
being it. The strong will, therefore, is the 
strong man. The intellect is but the servant 
of the will, not controlling it more than any 
other servant may its master, but controlled 
by it; or at most is but the light by which 
the will may work, but is as inferior in true 
dignity as the candle is inferior to the man 
that reads or walks by its light. 

What better evidence have we of Napo- 
leon’s greatness, than that in an age of great 
men, his preéminent greatness was unchal- 
lenged ; and that among the strifes of rivalry, 
the points of precedence struggled for was 
below him? 

Who, in the democratic party, could have 
carried away from Jackson in a political con- 
test ten thousand votes? Who, in his time, 
could have made a respectable schism in the 
democratic party? Much more, who would 
have ventured to lead a policy in the House 
or the Senate, before it had the Executive 
imprimatur? And at what period of the 
whig struggle would not Clay’s defection 
have been equivalent to striking the flag? 

It is a mistake to suppose that Gen. Jack- 
son owed his popularity to his military ser- 
vices. Unquestionably his military exploits 
were an element of that popularity. It could 
scarcely be otherwise among so warlike a 
people ; especially with the soldiers he led 
to battle and those whom they could influ- 
ence, this was peculiarly true; and it is also 
true that, in the States in which his battles 
were fought, the mere circumstance of his 
fighting them made him a popular favorite. 
But mere admiration of a military chietain as 
such, and mere gratitude for military servi- 
ces could not have so impressed the heart or 
the imagination of the nation. We see an 
illustration of this in the case of the great 
conqueror of Mexico—the first of living gen- 
erals—at once in the length of his career, 


and the number, importance and brilliancy 


of his victories. The nation, although it ap- 
preciated and acknowledged his services, 
and felt proud of him, yet admired him coldly 
and at a distance ; admired him as he admi- 
res the swords presented to him by legisla- 
tures, or as they admire the Paixhan guns he 
fired at the Castle of San Juan: there was 


—, 


no personality in their idea of him; they seem- 
ed to regard him but as a curious and effec. 
tive military machine. 

The deeds of the warrior were effective in 
Jackson’s popularity, in drawing attention to 
and unfolding the character of the man; and 
it was that character, a knowledge of which 
was so evolved, that was popular. 

We have already indicated in what this 
popularity mainly consisted ; in what partic- 
ular he stood forth pictorially, so to speak, 
before the people. He was marked out and 
distinguished from the mass of mankind as 
a substantive, original, peculiar character— 
mainly distinctive in the sublime attribute of 
a powerful will—of a fervid enthusiasm—as 
the impersonation of energy and power—as 
the genius of the practical ; and his charac- 
ter, otherwise severe and repellant, was soft- 
ened and endeared to the people by warm 
passions and affections, and a genuine love 
of his race and his country. 

The heroic element impressed him strongly 
upon the mind of the nation. 

It is of the nature of men to side with the 
strong: the influences which draw men are 
not the gentler or more loving qualities. Who- 
ever has observed much of the conduct of 
the masses, knows that the hero of the crowd 
is a representative of the sterner qualities 
rather than of the softer and more amiable. 
A daring robber on the gibbet excites more 
‘of vulgar sympathy than a suffering martyr 
at the stake. The bully at a muster-field 
always takes the shouts and attracts the 
homage even of those of the rabble who 
have nothing to gain by it, from the man 
whom he has imposed upon or insulted with- 
out provocation or mercy. The crowd must 
look up to a man before they applaud him, 
much more before they will be governed by 
him: and they will look up only to those 
whom they fear, or, at least, whose qualities 
they fear. They only regard with reverence 
‘men who possess those physical properties 
which conquer or inspire men with awe. 
Courage is one of the most vulgar of virtues, 
yet the Romans prized it so highly that they 
gave it the name of virtue—as if it compre- 
hended all virtue ; and even now, in more 
cultivated times, and in the prevalence of 
gentler manners, it is that quality which is 
most respected among men. There is ames- 
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merism of will which works more powerfully 











eray says of hitn i is tra ue, .F alstaff might hav e 
upon men than virtue or intellect—a fasci-| set to him as a model and prodigy of decency, 
nation of the eye which charms like the ser-| honor and virtue. 
pent. | We believe Gen. Jackson to have been 
Love wins—Power commands. But love much misunderstood. He was neither a God 
is inspired for the most part only by personal | nor a Devil. He was neither worthy of ad- 
relation, or in close proximity to the object ‘ulation nor of detestation. Like ev ery other 
of it. The man of a nation is but an Ideal; |man of str ong and decided character and of 
and we do not love the ideal. We can ad- | positive forces, he had the centrifugal and 
mire—we can reverence—we may have the |the centripetal tendencies in a proportionate 
image stamped upon our imaginations, and degree. He drew and he repelled according 
thus grow familiar with it: it may thus ex- as the object was of like or contrary charac- 
cite our enthusiasm. We thus become ac- ter, or as he conciliated or opposed the in- 
quainted, so to speak, with great men—and terests, purposes or sentiments of others. 
thus honor, support, uphold them. But the It is the law of a soul highly charged with 
merely amiable and quiet virtues will not the electricity of passion and sensibility to 
impress them upon us. They must be painted work in this fashion. Combativeness excites 
in some stronger hues than water colors: the combativeness in others—pride, pride—as 
vermilion tints and the great lines of the deep calls out to deep. No man had more 
grand and the heroic are necessary to im- devoted friends, and no man had more bitter 
print the imagination with their characters. enemies. He was a good hater—Doctor 
Men to be popular must be known, and a Johnson could not have had a man more to 
character like Jackson’s could not’ but be his mind in this respect; and he had rather 
known and felt. conquer one enemy than conciliate two. He 
We doubt if Milton’s Satan would not be could forgive an enemy—but the enemy must 
a more popular man, if he took the human first waretndet at discretion. Like Tecum- 
form, than Fenelon; and, at least, in France | seh, he gave no quarter while the battle was 
would not carry the suffrages of the masses | raging—like Tecumseh, he never asked it: 
in a popular election. | unfortunately for his enemies, he never need- 
Take the case of Napoleon Bonaparte. He ed it. But he never forgave a friend. He 
is the very ideal of energy—Energy 1 incar- | ‘became reconciled to Benton who had sought 
nate. Did any name ever so impress the. his life—he never could have become recon- 
human imagination? Was human sympa-|ciled to Calhoun whom he supposed—justly 
thy for him, when in his island-prison, ever| or unjustly—to have betrayed his friendship, 
so drawn forth before ? More sympathy has|or played double with him. 
been expended upon him than upon the whole; We have taken pains to learn the private 
martyrology. Did any man ever leave so|character—the character as it was in disha- 
vivid a sense of his being and personality | bille—not draped up for the world to look 
upon the mind of the world? Why his very! at—of the man of the Hermitage. It was 
name—the faintest shadow and memento of different from any thing the world supposes. 
himself, turned French politics inside out, | | | As a neighbor, Jackson’ was the soul of kind- 
and established its representative as an in-|ness and generosity. Tothe poor he was as 
stitution of France. The Sultan’s scimetar a father, to all honest to a punctilio, and 
in the Eastern story, the shadow of which, ‘in money matiers as just and honorable as 
at twenty paces, cut off an enemy’s head,|Franklin. Simple and frugal in his tastes 
was nothing to the shade of the great Em- | and habits, he was unpretending and Repub- 
peror, that at a distance of a generation cut lican enough for a Swiss farmer: and yet 
down a kingdom, a line of kings, and a re-| neither avaricious nor prodigal of money. 
public, and blazed out the way to a new em-| He neither wasted nor hoarded—was neither 
pire and a new dynasty. exacting nor negligent—he was a discreet 
What a hold the great Marlborough had’ manager, without undue anxiety or driving 
upon the admiration of the world in his day energy. In his domestic relations he was a 
is known; and yet if the half of what Thack- | model. He was a kind master, governing 
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his slaves more as a Scotch chieftain his clan, |He had no great deal of political informa. 
or a Hebrew patriarch his tribe, than as a|tion, and knew little of ancient or modern 
driver, or as a planter holding lands and ne-'history. We apprehend he never was much 
groes, mules and ploughs as so much stock |of a student and had no great partiality for 
in trade, of value only as they were profita- | letters. What he saw at all, he saw as clearly 
ble. And in that nearer and closer tie of as any man, but he did not see far, nor was 
domestic life, something of romance—of a ‘his vision wide in its sweep. He had re. 
proud and knightly obeisance and homage, | markable sagacity, but it was a sagacity which 
and devoted love, shed its unprosaic hues related to the practical and the present. Men 
over a mind whose characters were written were his books, and he studied them closely 
in the strongest and most masculine prose of and understood them thoroughly. He knew 
the sternly practical. More might be saidin as well as any one what a man was good for, 
illustration of this observation—but more is |and to what use he could be put. If he could 
unnecessary. Of kindred fidelity was his not do any thing himself, he knew, the next 
personal friendship: he could not do enough best thing, where to go to get it done, and when 
for his friends. He made their interests his it was well done. Accordingly he had able 
own. He took charge of their fortunes. He ministers and the most powerful press which 
made their cause his cause, and their ene- ever supported an administration. The only 
mies his enemies. Truly did he say, in his Press that ever completely reflected the tone, 
last Jetter to Blair, that he had ‘“ never de-, temper and character of an Executive, was 
serted a friend from policy’’"—and bitter was ‘‘ the Globe.” It was a whole troop of cav- 


his scorn of his politic successor’s act of de- 
sertion of the old thunderer of ‘‘ the Globe :”’ | 
as sincerely did he make this protestation as 
he breathed the prayer that Blair ‘‘ might 
triumph over all his enemies.” He seemed 


to delight in promoting those to high offices, | 


alry and a park of flying artillery besides. 
Nor did Jackson only know men in detail. 
He knew them ingross. He thoroughly un- 
derstood the genius of the American people, 
what they desired and what they would stand. 
His faculties did not sweep a large circle, 


whom the opposite party despised, and was but they worked like a steam-engine in that 
not deterred by the distrust or dislike of many circle. 


of the most distinguished members of his! He lacked versatility ; but, so far from 
own. But itmust be confessed all this friend- | this being a defect, we doubt if it were not 
ship was, perhaps, unconsciously, the friend- | the secret of his wonderful success: it pre- 
ship of patronage. The spirit of his kind-| vented a diversion of his powers and efforts, 
‘ness was the spirit of a leader, or, at least, | and concentrated them, as by a lens, upon 


an air of imperial protection tinctured it. those objects which this singleness of aim 


We are not aware that any personal friend- 
ship of his survived opposition to his meas- 
ures or his ticket, and how many ceased 
with political agreement! 

It were a bold thing to say that Jackson, 
was the equal of Clay in many things. In. 
many respects he was not. Jackson had no 
pretensions to oratory: his influence over 
men was as great, perhaps even greater— 
though this is saying a great deal. He was 
not a ready writer—was scarcely able to 
write correct English on the commonest top- 
ics—see his letters to Lewis and to Blair. 

The man who could write the letter of 
which the fac simile is given in the Demo- 
cratic Review, had a good deal to learn of 
the art of writing, and was certainly inde- 
pendent for his fame of his schoolmaster. 





enabled him to effect. 

If we measure power by success, the palm 
must be awarded to Jackson. If we suppose 
politics to be a game of skill played for ag- 
grandizement by politicians, the same award 
must be made. Jackson unquestionably was 
the abler strategist. The letter to Mr. Mon- 
roe against proscription if we suppose it 
written by Gen. Jackson, with the object 
of promoting his election to the Presidency, 
was a stroke of policy not unworthy of Tal- 
leyrand. The Federalists long proscribed, 
and naturally desirous of again being admit- 
ted to consideration and office, were as yet 
unappropriated. They had abandoned theit 
old organization and had not yet enrolled 
themselves under any other banner. It was 
not difficult to see where gratitude and 4 
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sense of security and safety would carry | majority that knew no mercy and would give 
them. no quarter. When Adams was elected, op- 
The election by the House of Represen- position to him became the rallying cry of 
tatives of Mr. Adams, was turned to account, | ‘all the aspirants, and those who were rivals 
with all its incidents and surroundings with before now became confederates. Clay was 
admirable effect by Gen. Jackson. No one inall respects too prominent, as a man, as one 
now believes the story of bargain, intrigue of the actors in installing the administration, 
and management between and by Messrs. | and as a member of it, to escape assault; 
Adams ond Clay ; but Gen. Jackson believed, ‘and it turned out that, without the emolu- 
and what is more made the country believe, ‘ments or honors of President he had to en- 
it in 1824. Adams was an unpopular man, dure the assaults and annoyances of presi- 
of an unpopular section of the country.| dential opposition. 
Crawford’s friends were as little pleased with! Those assaults were not slow in coming. 
the course affairs took as Jackson’s. The) The public mind had lain fallow for some 
warfare upon Adams was hailed by them | years, and was prepared for a bountiful crop 
with joy, and they became parties to an op- of political agitation. Jackson raised the 
position of which it was easy to see Jackson | war-cry and the hills and valleys all over the 
was to become the beneficiary. sland echoed back the shout. A lava tide of 
Clay’s ambition or incaution betrayed him obloquy poured in a fiery flood over Mr. 
into the serious, and, as it turned out, so far Clay. It seemed to take him by surprise. 
as concerns the presidency, the fatal error of The idea that his voting and carrying over 
accepting office—the first office under the his friends to Adams and then occupying the 
administration: which he called into power. first office in his gift, seconded by the auxil- 
It was in all politic respects a most inexcu-,iary supports which such an hypothesis 
sable blunder. The office added nothing to, found or which were made for it, should origi- 
his fame: it added nothing to his chances | nate such a charge, seems never to have en- 
for the presidency. He was, on the contra- tered into his imagination. And when it 
ry, to share the odium of an administration came, he had the weakness to attempt to 
at whose head was a very obstinate man of strangle it by personal intimidation or to 
impracticable temper, coming, by a sort of|avenge it by violence. 
bastard process into office—bearing a name | The election, under such circumstances, of 
which was the synonym of political hetero-| Adams, was the making of Jackson. It com- 
doxy—and whose administration was fated pleted his popularity—completely national- 
run a gauntlet from the start to the close ized it. The States-Rights’ Party, to whom 
through a long line of clubs wielded by the the name and lineage of Adams was enough, 
Forsythes, McDuffies, Randolphs, and al-)turned at once to “the man who could best 
most the whole talent of the South. It was | defeat him and saw at once who that man 
bad enough to vote for such a man But | was ; and the popular sympathy was quickly 
Clay might have recovered from that. But aroused in behalf of the honest old soldier 
to vote for him and then to take office under | circumvented by two cunning politicians. 
him was suicide. A mere politician would) Clay committed three capital errors as a 
have played the game quite differently. The /mere tactician. He should not have become 
Crawford vote was the vote to conciliate:|a candidate for the presidency. He was 
and Crawford in all human probability could young enough to wait. His talents and his 
not live to be a candidate at the next elec-| growing popularity had placed him “ in the 
tion: one vote for him therefore would not line of precedents.” The presidency was com- 
have altered the result, while had Adams “| ing fast enough to him. He stood no chance 
Jackson been elected, Mr. Clay would have of election then, and defeat nearly always 
retained his chances for the presidency and ‘weakens a candidate. He should not have 
been uncommitted with the advantage of the. ‘allied himself to the New England influence, 
strength he had conciliated. But instead of|an influence never strong, then unpopular, 
this he placed himself voluntarily in the mi-|and from which power was continually re- 
nority to bear the brunt of the assault of a| ceding. He should not, above all, have 
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taken office under Adams. We speak of 
these things as mere matters of policy, leav- 
ing out of considerations the higher ques- 
tions of right and principle: though as to 
two of these errors, there was no question of 
right or principle involved, which ought to 
have required a sacrifice of self-interest ; we 
mean his candidacy and his acceptance of 
the premiership. 

He had committed earlier a serious blun- 


es 


The course of Jackson was different. He 
said but little, but that little was to the point, 
The rough, unlettered honesty and vigor of 
his criminations were more effective than 
the polished sarcasm, the lofty declamation 
and elaborate reasonings of his antagonist. 
The policy of the Adams’ administration, 
calm, prudent, pacific and thoroughly con- 
scientious and conservative, was not the pol- 
icy to win favor and enlist support. It might 


der, considered in the same narrow and sel- 
fish light. He had broken a lance with the 
Virginia politicians and ran a tilt at Mr. 
Monrce on the question of Internal Improve- 
ments, involving a construction of the Con- 
stitution. So prominent had he stood in the| ments which might attract new recruits. A 
ranks of the Republican party by his servi-| bold and spirited policy with new ideas and 
ces in Congress in behalf of the war and his large aims, was required to draw off opposi- 
agency in the treaty of Ghent, that the Vir- tion, and to create fresh issues upon which 
ginia influence, still strong, if not longer ex-|the administration and its enemies could 
erted in behalf of one of her own citizens, join with advantage to the former. The 
(and it could not be expected that the Vir-'fiery spirit of Jacksonism could only have 
ginia market was to supply a// the demands been fought with fire. The public mind 
for Presidents,) might naturally be expected craved excitement. One of those periodical 


have retained a popularity already won; but 
it was necessary in order to sustain the ad- 
ministration to stop the progress of opposing 
influences, determined to condemn and not 
to be appeased, and to throw in new ele- 





to go to one of her own sons, now a citizen epidemics had come over the country before 
of a territory once a part of, and mostly which a tame conservatism is driven like 
populated by, the people of that powerful. chaff. It is probable that nothing could have 


and influential state. But Mr. Clay assailed, ‘saved the Adams administration: it is cer- 
in no gentle spirit, the jealous character of, tain that the healthy process of keeping the 
of a commonwealth declining from the high; ‘body politic ona quiet regimen and letting it 
position of her ancient iiliennitt, and the grow, was not the prescription that suited a 
more sensitive in her decline, of disrespect people thirsty for excitement and fevering 
to her authority and pretensions. The Vir-|for action. But the administration was fixed 
ginia doctrines, too, were progressive. What, to a policy, which was to let the ship float and 
was orthodoxy in 1798 and 1816, was some- keep the crew scrubbing the deck and scouring 
thing short of it in 1824. ithe guns: the opposition was fixed to none. 

And Mr. Clay’s opinions in regard to this | ‘There were many parties and sects opposed 
measure and its principle enabled the advo- to Adams and his principles or practices; 
cates of the Virginia doctrine to rally the |and all these were for Jackson. A very va- 
Republican or States Rights’ party against rious opposition was melted down into a 
him: while the bold od imperious bearing | vague Jacksonism. It carried everything be- 
of the great commoner in the flush tide of an: ‘fore it as combinations usually do; and the 
ambition which knew at that time better how |star that never paled afterwards, shone out 
to command than to conciliate, excited the. the first and brightest in the political firma- 
jealousy of the colleagues and associates who | ‘ment, and shed disastrous twilight on Mr. 
had for so many years exerted so controlling Clay and his fortunes. 
an influence in public affairs. 

In the conduct of the canvass of 1827-8, 
Mr. Clay did not show any marked ability 
as a manager. He made many speeches, 
and they were able and eloquent. But they 
were dinner speeches addressed to but few, 
and those friends, and read only by a few. 


(To be concluded.) 
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LEGEND OF HAMILTON TIGHE. 


The Captain is walking his quarter-deck, 
With a troubled brow and a bended neck: 
One eye is down through the hatchway cast, 
The other turns up to the truck on the mast ; 
Yet none of the crew may venture to hint 

“ Our Skipper hath gotten a sinister squint !” 


The Captain again the letter hath read 

Which the bum-boat woman brought out to Spithead— 
Still, since the good ship sail’d away, 

He reads that letter three times a-day ; 

Yet the writing is broad and fair to see, 

As a Skipper may read in his degree. 

And the seal is black, and as broad, and as flat, 

As his own cockade in his own cock’d, hat : 

He reads, and he says, as he walks to and fro, 

“ Curse the old woman—she bothers me so!” 


He pauses now, for the topmen hail— 

“On the larboard quarter a sail! a sail!” 

That grim old Captain he turns him quick, 

And bawls through his trumpet for Hairy-faced Dick. 


“ The breeze is blowing—huzza! huzza! 

The breeze is blowing—away! away! 

The breeze is blowing—a race! a race! 

The breeze is blowing—we near the chase! 
Blood will flow, and bullets will fly,— 

Oh where will be then young Hamilton Tighe!” 


— “On the foeman’s deck, where a man should be, 
With his sword in his hand, and his foe at his knee. 
Cockswain or boatswain, or reefer may try, 

But the first man on board will be Hamilton Tighe!” 


* * * * * * * 


Hairy-faced Dick hath a swarthy hue, 

Between a ginger-bread nut and a Jew, 

And his pigtail is long, and bushy, and thick, 
Like a pump-handle stuck on the end of a stick, 
Hairy-faced Dick understands his trade ; 

He stands by the breech of a long carronade, 
The linstock glows in his bony hand, 

Waiting that grim old Skipper’s command. 


“The bullets are flying—huzza! huzza! 

The bullets are flying—away! away!” 

The brawny boarders mount by the chains, 

And are over their buckles in blood aud in brains : 

On the foeman’s deck, where a man should be, 
Young Hamilton Tighe 
Waves his cutlass high, 

And Capitaine Crapaud bends low at his knee. 


Hairy-faced Dick, linstock in hand, 

Is waiting that grim-looking Skipper’s command :— 
A wink comes sly 
From that sinister eye— 

Hairy-faced Dick at once lets fly, 

And knocks off the head of young Hamilton Tighe! 


There’s a lady sits lonely in bower and hall, 

Her pages and handmaids come at her call : 

“ Now, haste ye, my handmaidens, haste and see 

How he sits there and glow’rs with his head on his knee!”’ 


The maidens smile, and her thoughts to destroy, 
They bring her a little, pale, mealy-faced boy ; 
And the mealy-faced boy says, “ Mother dear, 
Now Hamilton’s dead, I’ve a thousand a year!” 


The lady has donned her mantle and hood, 

She is bound for shrift at St. Mary’s Rood:— 
“Oh the taper shall burn, and the bell shall toll, 
And the mass shall be said for my step-son’s soul, 
And the tablet fair shall be hung on high, 

Orate pro anima Hamilton Tighe !” 


Her coach and four 
Draws up to the door 
With her groom, and her footman, and half a score more; 
The Lady steps into her coach alone, 
And they hear her sigh, and they hear her groan ; 
They close the door, and they turn the pin, 
But there’s One rides with her who never stepped in! 
All the way there and all the way back, 
The harness strains, and the coach-springs crack, 
The horses snort, and plunge, and kick, 
Till the coachman thinks he is driving Old Nick ; 
And the grooms and the footmen wonder and say, 
“ What makes the old coach so heavy to-day ?” 
But the mealy-faced boy peeps in, and sees 
A man sitting there with his head on his knees! 


’Tis ever the same,—in hall or in bower, 

Wherever the place, whatever the hour, 

That Lady mutters, and talks to the air, 

And her eye is fixed on an empty chair ; 

But the mealy-faced boy still whispers with dread, 
“ She talks to a man with never a head!” 


* * * * * * - 


There’s an old Yellow Admiral living at Bath, 

As gray as a badger, as thin as a lath; 

And his very queer eyes have such very queer leers, 
They seem to be trying to peep at his ears; 

That old Yellow Admiral goes to the Rooms, 

And he plays long whist, but he frets and he fumes, 
For all his Knaves stand upside down, 

And the Jack of Clubs does nothing but frown: 
And the Kings, and the Aces, and all the best trumps 
Get into the hands of the other old frumps; 

While, close to his partner, a man he sees 

Counting the tricks with his head on his knees. 


In Ratcliffe Highway there’s an old marine store, 
And a great black doll hangs out at the door; 
There are rusty locks and dusty bags, 

And musty phials, and fusty rags, 

And a lusty old woman, call’d Thirsty Nan, 

And her crusty old husband's a Hairy-faced man! 


That Hairy-faced man is sallow and wan, 

And his great thick pigtail is withered and gone ; 
And he cries, “ Take away that lubberly chap 
That sits there and grins with his head in his lap!” 
And the neighbors say, as they see him look sick, 
“ What a rum old covey is Hairy-faced Dick!” 


That Admiral, Lady. and Hairy-faced man 

May say what they please, and may do what they can. 
But one thing seems remarkably clear,— 

They may die to-morrow, or live till next year,— 

But wherever they live, or whenever they die, 

They'll never get quit of young Hamilton Tighe. 





[The Ingoldsby Legends. 
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Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage to China. 
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Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage to 
China, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Hong-boats ; Boats on the River; Water-om- 
nibus ; Honan Temple; Effigies of Gods ; 
Priests of the Temple; Sacred Hogs; Al- 
tar Furniture ; Sandalwood Dust; Inter- 
ment of Priests; Visit the Abbot ; Chinese 
dislike of Foreigners; Religious Temples ; 
Religion of the Chinese; Religious Sects ; 
Toleration; Analogies between Budhism 
and Romanism ; State Religion of China; 
Excerpts from Confucius; Meng-Tseu— 
his writings; Chinese notions of heredi- 


(of an animal. Any one who has attentive- 
‘ly regarded the crowd of boats on the river 
opposite Canton, will admire the skill of the 
boatmen as well as that of the boatwomen, 
and will be prepared to believe the assertion 
that there are no less than 84,000 boats* of va- 
‘rious descriptions floating on the river about 
the “City of Rams.’’ Thousands of the in- 
habitants have no other home or resting 
‘place; and seldom tread upon dry land. 

A boat packed, as it were, full of human 
heads and eyes, passed near us, for no bo. 
dies were visible, save those of the rowers. 
Our missionary guide recognised in this 
merely one of the many ferry boats, a sort of 
water-omnibus, which ply on the river. The 
Chinese pay for their passage two or three 








tary Nobility truly Republican; Titles of “ cash,”’ or one to two mills of our currency 


Nobility conferred upon Elephants by the 
Siamese ; Chinese notions about War and 
Heroes. 


September 12.—I joined several gentle- 
men and, under the guidance of Mr. B ’ 
a young missionary, to whose courtesy we 
are all indebted, visited the ‘‘ River Tem- 
ple,” better known among foreigners as the 


Joss House of Honan. It is nearly opposite | 


to the foreign Factories, and is reached in a 
few minutes. I propose to note some things 
by the way. 

Our party embarked in a Hong-boat, so 
called from belonging to a hong, or house, 
and being used to convey persons on the 
river in pursuit of the business of the hong. 
Boats of this kind are neatly and comforta- 
bly arranged; each one has a covered cabin 
having lattice shades, and furnished with a 
table and seats, all ornamented conformably 
to Chinese taste. The vessel is managed 
by a crew of from four to six men. 

We entered over the bows, and were soon 
pushed out from amidst the throng of tan- 
kea boats or sam-pans moored fast to the 
shore, into the throng of boats of all kinds, 
pulling and pushing and sailing wp and down 
and across, seemingly in a confused maze. 
A crowd of ants or bugs tumbling over and 
jostling each other affords a comparison; but 
the Chinese do not jostle each other’s ves- 
sels; but the skull-oar gracefully and dex- 
terously moved controls the boat and seems 
to impart to its movements the intelligence 


‘for a passage, while a foreigner who does 
‘not speak the language will be charged at 
least twenty-five cents. Strangers in the 
western world experience similar treatment 
from ‘‘ knowing” cabmen and others of the 
family. 

We landed at a spot thronged with Chi- 
nese walking in different directions, and 
made our way past several stalls where be- 
tul nut and various eatables were exposed 
for sale. A narrow street quickly brought 
us to the entrance of the temple. A court 
yard, with banian trees almost forming an 
avenue, brought us to a chief gate which is 
supposed to be guarded by two gigantic fig- 
ures, about fifteen feet high, which repre- 
sent deified warriors. Passing this gate, we 
were in a court having a temple on the right 
and one on the left, tenanted by gilt idols, 
whose altars are furnished with utensils of 
white copper, while a principal edifice about 
100 feet square fronts on the side of the 
court or square opposite the gate. The cen- 
ter of this temple is occupied by three gi- 
gantic Budhist gods, all of which are gilt— 
and the walls to the right and to the left are 
lined by gilt figures of life size, which rep- 
resent those priests of the temple whose ex- 
emplary lives placed them on the list of 
saints in the Budhist calendar. 

While we were looking at these various 
figures several priests entered, and in a very 
decorous and reverential manner prostrated 
themselves three times before the images, 

* Description of the City of Canton. 
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touching the forehead against the ground. dozen idle Chinamen and boys seemingly 
The heads of the priest are entirely shorn of from motives of curiosity rather than disre- 
hair, and they are arrayed in dingy yellow spect. And we were glad to be rid of the 
robes. They resemble exactly the talapoins, | annoyance by entering the apartments of the 
priests of the same faith whom I have seen chief priest or abbot, who had been known 
in Siam. ito Mr. B several months. He received 

There are three or four similar temples in' us with much urbanity, and entertained us 
the rear of this, having open paved courts hospitably by presenting tea, &c. He ask- 
or areas between, ornamented by pots of ed many questions which exhibited very 
flowers. On the right of this range of tem- considerable intelligence, and on being ask- 
ples, separated by a wall, is another set of ed ‘why is it that the Chinese dislike for- 
courts and temples, in one of which are se- | eigners?” he replied, ‘‘the Chinese gene- 
veral large hogs, the’ votive offerings of the | rally do not dislike foreigners ; those who 


devout, which are plentifully fed until they molest strangers are bad men who do not 











die naturally. In one of these latter tem-| 
ples or edifiices, on the second floor, are) 
twenty-four gilt figures of sainted priests, 
and represented personifications of the sun 
and moon, and of the God Shivii with eight 
arms. Our guide, Mr. B 
formed acquaintances among the priests, 
proposed to one who accompanied us, to 
purchase one of these idols. He replied | 





that one could not be sold—the cost would | 


be more than several hundred dollars. 
In all of the temples we visited, the altar 
furniture or utensils were of white copper, 


with dust or sawings of sandal wood. 


The architecture of these buildings is in) 


Chinese style; high roofs and long project- 
ing eaves, with a full proportion of dragons 
of various forms stuck on as ornaments. 
The walls are of blue bricks and the roofs 
of tiles. 

From the temples we went to the dining 
hall of the priests, whose refectory is proba- 
bly not equal to that of some of the Roman 
Catholic convents we read of. Wherever 
we met them, the priests were very polite. 
Mr. B—— availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity to present portions of scripture or 
tracts in Chinese to those who would re- 
ceive them. 

After death, the bodies of the priests are 
burned, and the bones deposited in earthen 


urns, which are placed together in a rude 
charnel house, and at stated periods removed | 


to a common vault. The place of burial, 
burning, &c., we visited. Our Chinese coo- 
ley was afraid of the bones and would not 
enter the charnel house. 

We were followed everywhere by some 


distinguish; during the war the soldiers 
committed assaults on the people, injured 
women, and they have not forgotten.”’ 

This Chinese gentleman stated in reply to 


questions, that about forty acres of land are 
, who has | included in this establishment. 


There are 
160 priests and 70 attendants—lay brothers. 
Each priest has a cell or separate apartment, 
but all assemble at the same table in the 
common dining hall. There is morning and 
evening worship in the temples and liturgy. 

The establishment cannot fail to remind 


‘the traveller of the extensive convents in 
and joss-sticks were burning in bowls filled | 


Roman Catholic countries; the forms of 
worship by the Budhists resemble those of 
Roman Christians in many particulars. 

The religious temples of different kinds 
about Canton exceed a hundred and twenty. 
Besides these, every house, every shop, ev- 
ery boat, large and small, contains an altar 
for private worship. The Chinese then are 
a religious people, although their religious 
and superstitious proclivities are pitifully 
misdirected. 

What is the religion of the Chinese? 

“To-day I held a long conversation with 
my friend Cha-Amui: I asked him whether 
he worshipped the sun or moon as Divinity 
or professed the religion of the state; and 
whether Confucius or Fou-Hi invented it? 








He replied: ‘The religion taught by Koung- 
-Tseu, Confucius, is found in the Y-King, a 
sacred book; it is founded on immutable 
principles ; it is demonstrated by our nature 
and by all that surrounds us. It was given 
by Fou-Hi and extended by Honan-Ti, Yao, 
and other virtuous sons of Heaven. 

“« Tien, that is God, gave man senses and 
memory, consequently reason; he permit- 
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ted that, being obliged by necessity, we 
might make use of it: thus we learn to till 
the earth, and to cultivate those arts and 
sciences which are necessary to life. By 
our reason we know his will and our duty 
towards our fellow-men. This is the doc- 
trine in our sacred books. God commands 
that the children of earth may enjoy all 
comforts and pleasures compatible with their 
good. Confucius extracted these principles 
from the Y-King; he formed them into a 
body of doctrine which my fathers taught me 
and which I follow. I worship the sun, 
moon and other planets, but only as the 
works of God.’ 

“T asked an explanation of the Y-King, 
in which is found the Trigrames of Fou-Hi, 
to see if my friend observed a religion free 
from superstitions, and to show at the same 
time that the Chinese recognise and adore a 
Supreme Intelligence through his works— 

“ Look through nature up to nature’s God.” 

“ The most ancient monument in China is 
the work of Fou-Hi, written by his own 
hand, in the year 3,460, before the Christian 
era. In the eyes of men, there being noth- 
ing more brilliant than the sun and moon, 
Fou-Hi determined that the sign or letter 
ming [which expresses thought] should be 
placed in the temple of the Supreme God. 

“¢Of all the symbols which can be se- 
lected to designate the sacred altar,’ says 
Confucius, ‘where men worship the Father 
of all lights there is none more expressive 
than the letter ming, because it embraces the 
attributes of Gé, the star which presides 
over the day as well those of Yué, which il- 
lumines the night.’ 

‘«‘ After Fou-Hi taught men to worship the 
Divinity, and to modify their natural im- 
pulses by the observance of precepts sup- 
posed to be divine, the first sect mentioned 
in the annals of the times is that of Tao-Se. 
If there was not in Europe a history of the 
weakness of the human mind, of the tenac- 
ity of sectarians, of the madness of the cre- 
dulous, of the inconceivable alliance of wis- 
dom with stupidity, and of virtue with vice, 
I might find ample reason to give you an 
account of all that was done by the disciples 
of Tao-Se. They flourished for more than 
two thousand years, but now they are held 
in contempt. 





a, 


“The sect of Lao-Kium appeared after. 
wards. It was tolerant and based on good 
morals ; but its disciples destroyed them by 
the introduction of falsehoods. Its princi- 
ples consisted in subduing those passions 
which are destructive of tranquillity, all vio. 
lent desires, and not to fear death. But the 
followers of Lao-Kum, desiring to deceive 
the people, recurred to magic, and were dis- 
credited. 

‘The sect most in vogue in China for the 
past 1760 years, is that of Budha, a divinity 
which the Chinese call Fo. It may be re. 
garded as the religion of the people. In the 
year 65 of the Christian era, the emperor 
Ming-Si dreamed that the holy man, indi- 
cated in the works of Confucius, appeared 
in the west. He sent envoys to seek for 
him : they supposed he was in the country 
of the Lamas, and found him in the idol Fo! 
They joyfully brought this piece of wood, 
believing they carried the image of the holy 
man, accompanied by bonzies or priests, 
disseminators of those fables which envelop 
the sect of Budha, which is still more in 
vogue in Cochin China and the kingdom of 
Siam. 

‘The Chinese government is tolerant, yet 
it supports mandarins to expose the falsities 
of this as well as those of similar sects. The 
people generally, in all parts of the world, 
are tenacious of their prejudices. Uov- 
Tsoung, a distinguished emperor, in the year 
845 of the Christian era, ordered the de- 
struction of more than forty thousand tem- 
ples belonging to different sects; but they 
still continue to exist. 

“The sect of literati called Ju-Kiao had 
its origin Anno Domini 1400. It was institu- 
ted by a society of literati to honor the 
memory of the learned. It gave explana- 
tions of the Y-King, and supposed they 
would find in it a demonstration of the at- 
tributes of Divinity. 

“The emperor Kang-Hi, initiated in the 
mysteries of this sect, declared to Mezza 
Barba, a delegate from the Pope, that the 
Chinese do not offer the first fruits to the 
material heavens, but to the Supreme Being; 
recognised through his works; thus far ex- 
tends the conception of the literary men of 
China. 

‘‘T asked a learned Chinaman of great 
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reputation ‘why the sect of Fo was tolera-|would be more advantageous to man, that 
ted in the Empire, seeing that the state reli-|God should deprive him of the faculty of 
gion was simple, rational, and free from su-|thinking, than he should feel himself oblig- 
perstitions ?” He replied, ‘to be free it is|ed to follow the caprice of an imposter. 

not enough for a man to feel that his prop-| “ ‘What sect is free from errors ? What 
erty and person are beyond the reach of ty-|priest does not gay, ‘ Give me rent [tithes ?] 
ranny, his mind must not be embarrassed by |and I will give you an equivalent with God. 
obstacles in the way of his pursuing or act-|J will cause his blessings to fall upon thee as 
ing out those ideas which make him con-| fast as he may grant the power.’ The sect of 
tented. The people are all religious, but in| Fo is permitted in the empire, in reason of 
different ways; some worship many gods, its tolerance, but not to encourage its priests 
and each after his own method; that is, ac-|in the propagation of their doctrines.’ re 
cordingly as he may have been taught in in- “In fact, toleration augments religious 
fancy.* Thus, they are persuaded that their) worship; or hence they provide that the 
mode of seeing is best; therefore, the wor- | Chinese shall adore God as it may please 
ship which they of choice pay to the Divin-|them best. Fernando Mendez Pinto ob- 
ity ought not to be disturbed because it|serves, ‘some give to the bonzies all they 


would make them unhappy. 


possess, thinking thus to purchase pleasures 


«Tf it is tyranny to despoil a man of his|in a future life: the bonzies give them bills 
property, itis still more tyrannical, more cruel, | of exchange, at one per cent, payable in 
and more insupportable to invade the opinion | heaven, just as if they had correspondents 
he forms of the Supreme Being. Reason de-|or money had value there: others assure 
mands that the state should tolerate the sects |their devotees there is nothing but to live 
adopted by its citizens, and there be a just|and to die; only the ignorant have a care 
balance between one and the other, so that|for any thing besides.’ The first conform to 
they shail not be oppressed. Perhaps it|the doctrines of Plato; the latter to those of 


oe Por ventura 


Escolheste oteu culto? Oculto segues, 
Que ao nascer no paterno ninho achaste ; 
Que teus pais te inspiraraéo, que imitaste ; 
Que o imperio do habit6 constante 
Em teu peito firmou de largos annos. 
Algum outro accrescenta vozeando : 
A tua fé por certo nao foi obra 
De hum alto exame, e da razdo profunda, 
Que os sagrados motivos analysa 
Da crenga ; do local foi tudo acaso : 
Nasce o homem Christao sobre as ribeiras 
Do Tibre, nasce [ddlatra no Indo, 
Musulman no Euprates, como nasce 
Na Europa branco, negro na Ethiopia.” 
Poesivs de Elpino Duriense— 
Lisboa 1812—tom 1., p. 14. 





Literally rendered thus: 


Perchance did’st thou thy religion choose ? 


The worship found at birth in your parents’ home ye 


follow ; 
Ye imitate the inspirations of your fathers ; 
The influence of constant habit 
In thy breast long years confirmed. 
It increased through some other, preaching : 
Thy faith was surely not a result 
Of deep investigation, or of the mind’s action, 
Which analyzed holy thoughts from birth : 
Perhaps all was from the locality : 
Men on the Tiber’s banks 
Are Christian born; but idolaters upon the Indus, 
And upon the Euphrates, Mussulmans, just as 
In Europe they are white, but black in Ethiopia. 






Zeno. It is certain that both these iliustri- 
ous men led virtuous lives.’’* 

The religion of the plebeian Chinese is 
that which recognises Budha as the God. Its 
tenets inculate renunciation of the world 
and subjection of the passions ; but as far as 
relates to the people, it seems their worship 
is vicarious, the priests performing the cere- 
monies without much popular aid. 

Like the priests of the Christian Church 
of Rome, those of Budha are bound to celi- 
bacy and chastity. As a sign of purity 
they shave the entire head, and profess to 
eat no animal food, and to subsist by alms. 
They live together in convents or monaste- 
ries, and there, periodically every day in pre- 
scribed form, pray to Budha. But besides 
the gratuities they receive, they obtain some- 
thing by selling incense sticks, holy candles, 
gilt paper for sacrifices, as well as charms 
and spells, which are probably as efficacious 
as those dispensations or indulgences which 
were once very profitable to Romish priests 
in different parts of the world ; they also re- 


* Cartas Escriptas da India e da China nos annos de 
1815 a 1835 por José Ignacio de Andrade a sua mulher 
D. Maria Gertrudes de Andrade. Lisboa 1843, Carta 
LVI. 
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ceive fees for attending funerals, and for manity is arbitrary; they are independent of 
feeding or laying hungry ghosts on All Souls’ our will in consequence of laws established 
day, and for other services. for the benefit of society. That every one 

Besides Budha, the people worship their may discharge his duties without disturbing 
ancestors and sacrifice by burning paper, the economy of order, it is necessary to ob- 
candles, sandal wood, &c., to various spirits serve that rectitude of mind and heart, that 
or gods of evil. Shopmen have their god of prudence which commands the examination 
profits, and boatmen burn paper in propitia- of all things with a view to know the truth, 
tion of the god of winds. ‘and weigh justice. From its course both 

The religion of the State embraces the may be derived; they require a faithful and 
moral and political principles taught by Con- inseparable companion; that is a vigilant 
fucius and his followers. I translate the fol- guard against self-love and other enemies 
lowing account of them from Andrade: which constantly pursue.’ 

*«* Nothing is so natural and simple,’ said) ‘*‘This companion is sincerity; it alone 
Confucius to his disciples, ‘as the doctrine gives merit to humanity. When there is no 
I teach. I learned it from our superiors. sincerity, there is hypocrisy which seems 
They take as the basis of its principles three virtue. What I have indicated to you in 
mutual laws; between king and subjects; five precepts are the links of the chain most 
between husband and wife ; between parents capable of uniting men in reciprocal secu- 
and children, and practice five virtues:—1. rity.’ ”’ 

Universal charity ; 2. Equal justice to all;) 

3. Compliance with established customs and 
usages; 4. Rectitude of spirit and of heart 
to speak the truth on all occasions; 5. Sin- 
cerity and frankness to exclude deceit. Thus 
they were respectable while they lived and and the duration of the people. 

immortal after death.’ 2. It is necessary that the understanding 

«Man is rational; consequently organ-' should be instructed in the knowledge of 
ized to live in society; but if this be not things to enable it to separate good from evil. 
well ordered, he is without government; nor| 3. He is a philosopher who knows books 
is a government regular without subordina- and things to their foundation; who weighs 
tion; and not having subordination, it is every thing and submits every thing to the 


(Serremser, 








Maxims SELECTED FROM THE WorKS oF 
ConFUuCIUS. 


1. Two essential things spring from mo- 
rality ; the cuitivation of natural intelligence 





| 
i % set ; | : 
without authority ; nature indicates this ra-;empire of reason. 


ther than the social compact. It was con-| 4. The part of heaven which appertains 
ferred on birth and on merit; the former by to man is intelligent nature ; conformity to 
age, the latter by endowments of the mind this nature constitutes a rule; the care to 
and heart. Thus parents govern children, ascertain it, and subject himself to it, is the 
and in communities of men, he who knows exercise of a wise man. 

how to please and make himself obeyed, go-| 5. Good conduct consists in being in all 
verns; a rare talent, a sublime science, a things sincere and conforming the soul to the 
natural gift, but conceded to few.’ universal will; that is, to do to others as I 

“To possess more humanity than other desire they may do to me. 

men is to be better; therefore, worthy to| 6. In the medium consists virtue; he who 
rule those who are inferior. Humanity is passes beyond it reaches no farther than 
the first and most noble of all the virtues. those unhappy persons who are prevented 
To love man is to have humanity, and to from reaching it. 

possess perfect virtue. Every one is re-| 7. Reward injury with indifference, and 
quired to regard himself and to love his kindness with gratitude: this is to be just. 
neighbor. The love which each one owes | 8. Speak not in praise of yourself to oth- 
to himself and to others has difference which ers, for they will not be convinced. Speak 
gives to each one his due: this difference is not ill of yourself, for they judge you to be 


called justice.’ 
**«On the whole, neither justice nor hu- 


much worse than you can represent yourself. 
9. Man, even the most insignificant, can 
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do something good; for if not capable for 
science, he may be for virtue.* 

Above you have the fundamental princi- 
ples of the literary sect of China. The mo- 
rality of Confucius is as clear as the meta- 
physics of the literary are obscure. 

1. It is the duty of the philosopher to in- 
vestigate what is the first cause of the uni- 
verse; Whence emanated the secondary 


agents; what are the attributes of those | 


agents, and what is man? 

2. Nothing is made of nothing; therefore, 
there is no principle derived from nothing. 

3. All things not existing from all eterni- 
ty, and there being a principle anterior to 
things, reason is, without doubt, that princi- 
ple. 

4. Reason is an infinite entity or being, 
without beginning or end; without this qual- 
ity it could not be the cause of causes. 

5. The cause of causes does not live; 
consequently, does not think, and has neith- 
er will, form, corporeality, nor spirit. 

6. Reason is the primary cause: it pro- 
duced the air in five emanations, which it 
made sensible and palpable by as many oth- 
er vicissitudes, 

7. The air thus produced is incorruptible 
as reason: it is corporeal. 

8. Reason is the first cause; chaos is the 
second. 

9. The air contained in chaos produces 
heat and motion. 

10. Heat and cold produce generation. 

11. There are four physical agents; mo- 
tion, rest, heat and cold. 

12. From these four agents spring five 
elements, or the air endowed with qualities. 

13. From these five elements were born 
heaven and earth, the sun and moon and 
the other planets. The pure air arose and 
formed the heavens, and the dense air form- 
ed the earth. 

14. Heaven and the earth, united in their 
virtues, engendered masculine and feminine. 


* According to Justin Martyr, Confucius was a Chris- 
tian. He says “they who live according to reason, are 
Christians, though they may have been called Atheists, 
such as Socrates and Heracleitus, and the like among 
the Greeks, and among the barbarians, Abraham and 
Ananias, and Azarias, and Misael, and Elias, and many 
more which for brevity’s sake I omit.”—See Small Books 
on Great Subjects, voi. 2. Christian Society in the Se- 
cond Century. 


VoL. X1X---68 





| 15. Heaven, earth and man are the origin 
|of all. 

16. This the universe was consisted of 
three parts, or principles of all the others. 

17. Heaven is the first: it comprises the 
sun, moon, planets, stars, and the region of 
air wherein are dispersed the five elements, 
generators of secondary causes. 

18. Earth is the second: it comprises the 
mountains and seas, and has universal agents 
etficient in movement. 

18. Man is the third primitive cause ; he 
possesses generation and appropriate actions. 

20. The world was formed by accident, 
without design, without intelligence and 
without predestination ; it was formed by 
the unexpected conspiration of the first effi- 
cient causes. 

‘‘The subtilities of the literary may be 
appreciated from the examples given above. 
Madame de Stael deciphered and explained 
the doctrine of the German philosophers ; 
but she would find it much more difficult to 
|do the same for the doctrine of the Chinese 
literati.” 

It is said that Meng-Tseu understood Con- 
fuscius better than any other one of his dis- 
ciples. 

‘‘ Meng-Tseu was born in the kingdom of 
Tsou, now a province of Canton, in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century prior to the 
Christian era; in the same epoch Socrates 
and Xenophon flourished at Athens. In the 
time of Kong-Tseu, (Confucius,) Thales and 
Pythagoras shone in Greece, 

“ Meng-Tseu suggests the origin of these 
synchronisms in the following idea: ‘ All 
men possess the same form and material con- 
stitution; therefore, there is a common na- 
ture amongst them.’ This accounts for the 
similarity betwixt the Greeks and the Chi- 
nese, although the two nations had no com- 
munication. 

‘‘ The doctrine of Meng-Tseu is the same 
as that taught by Confucius; but the disci- 
ciple gave a required development to the 
thoughts of his master. He demonstrates 
that goodness and justice proceed from hea- 
ven; and limits morality and politics to the 
fruition of these celestial gifts. 

««* Man, following the dictates of his heart, 
acts well; he acts badly when he neglects 
the intellectual gifts which heaven gave the 
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creatures of our species.’ Meng-Tseu re-|and piety reign, children manifest love for 
cognises free will in man, and consequently | their parents and respect for their king. Be- 
merit for his actions. hold the means of enriching any state !’ 
‘To convey an idea of the morality and) ‘The next day Meng-Tseu met Lean- 
politics in vogue in China, at that epoch, it; Hoei-Han in a park, near a spacious lake, 
is enough to give an epitome of two chap- observing the fishes and swans as they swam. 
ters of the work of Meng-Tseu; the first of; Lean, to avoid reproof from the philosopher, 
the first part, and the seventh of the second. | broke forth: ‘They say that a wise prince 


Compare them with the Machiavellian doc-| 


trine followed in Europe, and judge of the 
preference which some declaimers give the 
moderns over the ancients. 

“ Meng-Tseu had great knowledge of the 
human heart: his works bear the imprint of 
superior talent. He possessed natural acute- 
ness to discover the oppressive projects of 





should dedicate himself solely to the regu- 
lation of his habits in order to govern well ; 


what say you of those who employ them- 


selves in this diversion ?’ 
“¢Ven-Van, a wise and just prince,’ 
replied the philosopher, ‘desired a_ park 


wherein he might have a forest for deer, a 
lake for swans and fishes, and a tower from 


kings and their ministers. Irony in his| which to observe the stars. Scarcely was 


hands was more useful than it would have’ 
been in those of Socrates. He observed | 


with sagacity, and described with talent. 

“The empire was then divided among va- 
rious ambitious kings, engaged in taking ad- 
vantage of the weakness of their neighbors 
for self-aggrandizement, causing the arts and 
commerce to flow into their dominions, with- 
out troubling themselves as to the honesty of 
the means employed for this purpose. 

“ Chapter I. Lean-Hoei-Han having in- 
vited to his court the wise men of the em- 
pire ; Meng-Tseu was the most remarkable 
of those who appeared there. ‘ Venerable 
ancient,’ said the king, ‘thou who con- 
temnest the inconveniences of a journey of 
a hundred leagues, comest without doubt, to 
point out to me the means of becoming rich!’ 

«To what purpose, Prince,’ replied the 
philosopher, ‘talk of riches. I treat of jus- 
tice and piety—they are enough to render 
any state happy. The king is the model of 
the people; if he inquire in what does it 
benefit me to command? the people, fol- 
lowing his example, will say, of what ad- 
vantage is it to us to obey? When the su- 
periors on one hand, and the inferiors on the 
other, devote themselves exclusively to their 
private interests, public interest suffers. 

“«« Thus, some kings have usurped the im- 
perial throne; and some ministers, aban- 
doned to the passion of avarice, will scarcely 
pause after having despoiled their master of 
crown and life. When the prince is just 
end pious, wealth flows to the state without 
seeking it in any other way. When justice 











the plan exhibited, when the people flocked 
to the work and toiled as if it had been fora 
kind father. There he rested from his la- 
bors, looking at the swans, or watching the 
stars. 

“¢The king may, like other men, repose 
from the fatigues of government and amuse 
himself; but when wise, he diverts himself 
with prudence and security. He who acts 
in another manner, becomes an object of dis- 
like and fears revolutions ; consequently he 
does not rest, nor can he enjoy even his own 
house. 

«Thus it happened to Kia, a foolish and 
haughty prince. Can a king, be his parks 
ever so fine, enjoy their beauties, taste their 
delights or relish any pleasure whatever, 
when the people detest him? It seems im- 
possible there should be a king so aban- 
doned.’ 

‘Lean replied: ‘TI am little virtuous, but 
I do what I can for the benefit of the peo- 
ple; the princes who are my neighbors do 
not do as much: therefore, it would not be 
surprising if their subjects sought to estab- 
lish themselves in my kingdom; but their 
population is not less numerous.’ 

‘«« Prince, thou art a warrior ; I will reply 
as toa soldier. Let us suppose two hostile 
armies ehgaged in conflict : the most numer- 
ous betakes itself to flight; a part of it halts 
at a thousand paces from the point of attack, 
and the other part at five hundred ; the lat- 
ter boasts of its bravery: what is your judg- 
ment in the case ?” 

‘““«To halt at a thousand or at five hun- 
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dred paces,’ replied Lean, ‘is the same thing, in it abundance, and industrious men from 
because the flight was begun by all. As both other countries; then you will not have to 
parts shared in the loss of the battle, the complain of sterility nor of the small num- 
shame is equal for all?’ ber of your subjects.’ 

«“«Then, Prince, of what use are numer-| ‘¢ Lean-Hoei-Han, struck by the reasoning 
ous subjects when they are conquered by of Meng-Tseu, said, ‘I wish to be enlight- 
fewer adversaries? What you should ac- ened.’ 
quire are the principles of good government; ‘‘‘But tell me,’ said the philosopher, 
and establish it: in this manner the best ‘what difference there is between assassins 
general takes care to conquer. Of what who kill by the sword and those who slay 
benefit are your best sentiments if neither by instruments of government ?’ 
you nor other princes observe the rules of; ‘‘‘ None,’ replied Lean. 
good government? As itis, one cannot scoff; ‘‘‘ Very well; your kitchens abound in ex- 
at the other. cellent viands, and your stables are full of 

« ¢ Population and wealth proceed from the fat horses, while many human beings in your 
government ; behold its principal elements ; | kingdom are oppressed by misery and others 
promote agriculture, that there may be an ready to expire for want of food. 
abundance of grain. Prohibit the use of} ‘‘‘ How much greater would be the crime 
nets with small meshes, to preserve the ne-|of him who should bring lions and tigers 
cessary abundance of fishes. Do not permit from their wild haunts to glut them on hu- 
wood to be cut beyond what is required, that, man blood? Of what consequence to the 
it may not subsequently fall short of the|people is the mode of death; whether by 
public consumption. suffocation or strangulation, by the sword or 

‘“‘« Having grain, fish and wood in abun-jthe hardness of heart of him who causes 
dance, the people can, without great incon-|them to die? 
venience, maintain their parents while liv-| ‘‘If men abhor wild beasts that devour 
ing, and pay them due honors after death. |them, still more do they hate the king, who 
In this way the king will be esteemed by his| while in duty bound to treat them as a fa- 
subjects, and philosophers may profitably |ther, pursues them in a government as mor- 
teach him the rules of good usages. tiferous, as if he were to let loose amongst 

‘‘* The labourer should not be required to|them lions and tigers. Who will respect a 
work for the public, neither in seed-time nor|king who permits his children to die while 
harvest ; then no family could fail to possess | he watches over the safety of beasts ?’ 
what is essential to its support. It is only| ‘‘ Lean being oppressed by the reasons of 
when the people are above the pressure of |the philosopher, and desirous to change the 
necessity that they contentedly listen to the |subject of conversation, said, ‘You know 
principles of morality. this kingdom was respectable for its military 

““*« Allow me to say, you are very far from | power ; scarcely had I ascended the throne 
these principles; you do not give due im-|when it was attacked by the king Ci; I lost 
portance to the precepts of government ;|a battle and in it my first-born son. After- 
you neglect the rules of good economy ; you| wards I encountered disasters which clouded 
keep a great many dogs and wild boars, and | the glory of the ancient kings of China. I 
in this way you deprive the people of food|desire to remove so great a stain, put upon 
required to feed them. their memory at my hands; I request you to 

“ «When told of the death of any of your| point out the means of achieving it.’ 
subjects by famine, you say, ‘Iam not cul-| ‘ ‘Thou can’st do still more to govern the 
pable, but the sterility of the year,’ as if the }empire ; but it depends on the elevation of 
assassin were to justify murder by saying, |thy soul and the rectitude of thy mind. The 
it was not I who killed this man, but the |sovereign of any small kingdom may attain 
poignard. this preéminence by governing justly and 

“«Do not attribute death by famine to|piously; by being moderate in the imposi- 
sterility ; establish principles of good gov-|tion of taxes, and still more so in their col- 
ernment in your kingdom, and you will see lection. 
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««¢Thus, all will love you; no one will fruit. Under such circumstanres w 
fear to risk life for you in behalf of the coun- ‘embarrass vegetation ? 
try: wood and stones would put an end to| ‘ ‘These chiefs you speak of, instead of 
your enemies, for it being seen that their ruling with equity are insatiable of human 
chiefs are inexorable in the execution of their blood ; they are to their subjects what a burn- 
will, and they punish with rigor, besides vex- ing dry atmosphere is to the rice. If a man 
ing the people with heavy tributes. should appear who detests the effusion of 

««« The husbandmen, not having the means | blood, the people would elevate their heads 
to sow or reap, nor resource against hunger, to look upon him and obey him in the hope 
and the husband obliged to separate from his of deriving from him the benefit which the 


ne, 


hat can 








wife, and sons from their paternal homes, 
seek in other localities the means of subsist- 
ence. 

‘¢¢ When you think proper to march at the 
head of your faithful subjects against those 
princes, scourges of humanity, you will ex- 
piate your faults by the rectituds of your 
spirit, and the example of your virtues. In 
this way alone will you wash out the blot 
put upon the glory of your ancestors. 

“¢Scarcely will you appear before the 
people of neighboring kingdoms, when they 
will joyfully submit themselves to your do- 
_minion. None of them will risk life for a 
vicious king, their persecutor. All will has- 
ten to enjoy your benevolence. A clement 
man has no enemies.’ 

“One day Meng-Tseu entered the house 
of Leam-Jam-Vam, the successor of Lean- 
Hoei-Han, and that prince began as follows : 
' All the kingdoms into which the empire is 
divided are at war; when shall we have 
peace and tranquility ?’ 


|rice receives from the rain. 

«What dol say! They would not wait 
for this virtuous man to appear to them ; they 
-would run to meet him and join themselves 
with the neighboring people ; and as copious 
‘rains unite to fall on the least elevated places 
they would unite, and who then could resist 
their impetuosity ? 
| «The philosopher left the kingdom of Cin 
to visit Ven-Van, the king of Ci, a virtuous 
man and Siouan-Uang, king of Thsi, who in- 
‘quired of him if it were true that Tching- 
Tang had deposed king Kia, and if Uou- 
| Uang, the founder of the third dynasty, killed 
ithe last king of the second? 

««« Whoever perpetrates a theft,’ said the 
philosopher, ‘is called a robber; whoever 
‘robs justice is called a tyrant; tyrants are 
‘the worst of men, be their hierarchy what it 
may; therefore. do not wonder that one 
‘should be deposed and the other condemed 
to death in virtue of the law.’ ” 

‘“« Chapter 7th. ‘Whoever can cultivate 


‘«* When the imperial authority becomes | the capacity of his mind,’ says Meng-Tseu, 


complete, centred in a single chief,’ replied 
Meng-Tseu. 

«¢ When,’ rejoined the prince, ‘ will that 
be effected ? 

«« «When there is a prince who abhors the 
effusion of human blood, and who loves piety 
and practises it. 

“ «The empire is divided into kingdoms, 
because the chiefs slay without caring for 
any other right or form than mercenary 
force.’ 

«« «But each kingdom has a chief,’ replied 


the prince, ‘how shall I deprive any one of) 


these of the crown to give it to another?’ 

¢« Prince, you understand the art of agri- 
culture; observe what I say. If in May 
and June there is great drought when the 


‘knows his own nature and the nature of 
things; but he should not employ his under- 
standing on useless objects. It is requisite 
to follow the inspirations of nature and rea- 
son; whoever follows these two guides ful- 
fils the designs of heaven. 

“Short life or long life does not trouble 
‘him who knows the nature of things ; for he 
knows that dispositions determine the dura- 
ition of human life ; nor does he trouble him- 
self in expecting eternal felicity ; his care is 
‘to spend an irreproachable life, so that he 
‘may conform to the will of the supreme un- 
derstanding. 

«The views of every wise man proceed 
from heaven; therefore he is ever ready to 
be thankful or resigned. Whoever reads 











rice is in leaf it fades, but if the weather the decrees of heaven, does not undertake 
change it becomes green again and yields imprudent things; he will not stand near a 
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ing according to the rules of justice and piety 
he dies tranquilly. 


«« Modesty is the most valuable quality in| 
the world; still those who have no shame, 
boast of their impositions. They regard as} 
prodigies those who are encumbered with, 
honest sentiments. What being possessing 
any thing of humanity is without modesty ? | 
Who can respect it? 

“The wise man, although poor, follows’ 
the rules of justice; if placed in authority he | 


never transcends the law. Under such men| 


the people thrive. The wise men of anti- | 
quity labored for the happiness of the peo-| 





ple, and when they retired to private life | 


they left their fame to the whole empire. | 

‘«‘*«Though the precepts of morality | 
the road to virtue, man can be virtuous with- | 
out studying them. There are creatures en-| 
dowed with minds so superior that they form | 
themselves without'the aid of precepts or of 


masters. 


‘“‘Tmagine one who, from an inferior class, 
raises himself to a well-merited reputation, | 
and who, in the midst of prosperity and 
honor, considers himself as if he had ac- 
quired neither wealth nor credit. The ex- 
cellence of such a man is very superior to 
that which boasters arrogate to themselves. 


wall that leans from the perpendicular. est ss sagacious in deliberation and provident 


in execution. 

« «Three things afford joy to the wise man. 
1. The health of his parents and union of 
the family. 2. To raise his eyes to heaven, 
and having nothing found in his heart offen- 
sive toit, nor any thing in respect to man that 
should make him ashamed. 3. To be able 
to inspire the people with the desire to enter 
the career of virtue. 

‘“««Tn our time there is no virtue: the ab- 
horrence of poverty and the love of riches 
and honors are the cause of this great evil. 
Hunger and thirst do no distinguish flavors. 
Poverty and insignificance have the same 
effect in regard to riches and honors; they 
are all considered excellent, mo matter how 
obtained.* 

‘*< To not hesitate a moment to raise above 
other men him, who in poverty and obscu- 
rity, preserved his heart free from the thirst 
for wealth and honors. When virtue and 
discipline are in force, a wise man may ac- 
cept employment of state (office) and adapt 
the customs to the doctrine ; but if virtue is 
banished from the land, he should not ac- 
cept employment, as then also he adapts the 
practice to the doctrine. 

««« Men who give great attention to small 
matters and neglect the great, are ignorant 





of what should occupy them. For example, 


“*Virtuous example penetrates to the|there are persons who give their whole at- 


heart, but words, rarely. People submit to, 


the precepts of virtue more easily than to 
those of law. They have reason to esteem 
the first and to abhor the last. Virtue at- 
tracts their hearts; the laws take from them 
the fruits of their labor. 

«The prince Chum, while yet young, 
being banished to the valley of the. moun- 
tain of Lie, was employed in gathering wood ; 
his companions were wild-boars; neverthe- 
less, as soon as he heard virtue mentioned 
and explained, he required neither precepts 
nor masters, but he entered upon the road to 
perfection with so much zeal that he never 
left it. 

«The mind is develeped best in misfor- 
tune. None anticipate evil more, or watch 
more assiduously over the heart, than the 
great when banished far away from Court, 
and bastards separated from their parents. 
Therefore when they are in public office they 


tention to the rules of politeness at table, 
and yield to the excesses of gluttony. There 
are ministers skilled in all the rules and eti- 
quette of the palace, who nevertheless over- 
load the people with vexations. Frivolous 
occupations destroy the energies of the soul? 
««* Kao-Tseu, founder of the dynasty of 
Siang, reading the works of Meng-Tseu and 
coming to where the philosopher says: ‘ The 
prince who looks on his subjects as the earth 
he treads upon, is regarded by them as the 
worst of assassins.’ ‘Sovereigns must not 
be spoken of in this manner,’ exclaimed Kao- 
Tsou; ‘whoever uses such language should 
not be at the side of Confucius.’ He or- 
dered the portrait of Meng-Tseu to be re- 
moved from the hall where it hung beside 
that of his master, and decreed—‘ Whoever 
opposes this order shall suffer death.’ 


* There has not been any very great change of opinion 
ou this point any where, since the days of Meng-Tseu. 
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“Tieng-Tang, president of the tribunal 
of justice, desired to be the first sacrifi- 
ced in honor of Meng-Tseu. He prepar- 
ed a memorial in which he explained the 
meaning of the philosopher when he drew 
the picture of bad princes, and conclu- 
ded thus: ‘It was of these that Meng-Tseu 
spoke and not of the good. It is painful that 
after so many centuries, a crime should be 
made of that which has always been esteem- 
eda virtue. Execute your order; I will die 
content in honor of Meng-Tseu: posterity 
will avenge us.’ 

‘Coming to the gate of the palace, he said 
to the sentinel, ‘ Carry this memorial to Kao- 
Tsou, that he may restore Meng-Tseu to his 
honors: I know your orders ; discharge your 
duty.’ The soldier fired at Tieng-Tang, and 
carried the memorial to the emperor. Kao- 
Tsou read and approved the reasons of tlie 
chancellor; he directed that his wound should 
be treated with the greatest care, and res- 
tored the philosopher to his honors.’’* 

Speaking in another place of hereditary 
nobility amongst the Chinese, Andrade says: 
‘* Among other things to-day I asked an aged 
and learned Chinese what reason exists why 
there should be no hereditary nobility in the 
empire, except in the family of Confucius. 
He replied after the following manner. 

««* Whatever separates men in society is 
injurious ; on one hand pride, and on the 
other envy, give rise to oppression and revo- 
lution ; hereditary distinctions are immoral. 
God did not divide the species into plebeians 
and nobles ; he endowed it with more or less 
valour, strength or weakness, reason or folly, 
and seems to give worse children to the ar- 
rogantly proud than to common families. 

“«Qur progenitors were equal in rights; 
nevertheless, some obtained preéminence 
through their wisdom and virtues. Then 
each head of a family was its natural judge ; 
there was neither perjury nor war; afterwards 
an increased population brought crimes; it 
became necessary to make laws and elect a 
king to watch over their execution. Upon 
the whole we are happy; either by the con- 
nexion of morality with the laws and gov- 
ernment, or by not having among us heredi- 
tary distinctions, or through our kindly dis- 
position for the human race. 


* Carta, L—ut supra. 


ny, 


«Still in the natural state men are al] 
equal in rights; if the people then do not 
discover this important secret, and it is fitting 
that the king or his ministers conceal it, they 
do not abuse ignorance; they respect the 
people as if they were informed ; in this way 
they avoid great evils. The tyranny of the 
great arises from the ignorance of the little: 
respect and ceremonials have limits; it is 
necessary to obtain these by merit and never 
| through violence ; force cannot fetter thought, 
,and in it alone consists the dignity of man. 

«¢Qur fundamental law does not tolerate 
hereditary nobility. What! should our leg- 
islators constitute that an inheritance which 
|God has denied to man? If public useful- 
‘ness is the only title in the eyes of reason 
which distinguishes citizens; if true honor 
consists in the estimation of other men, 
‘merited by toil and virtue ; if an enlightened 
‘government rewards him only who distin- 
'guishes himself in the service of his coun- 
try ; if consideration and respect are due to 
the most excellent in virtue and talents, 
what are the men who ought to be preferred 
in society to the rest of its members? The 
citizen is great only when he labors most 
usefully for the benefit of the public. 

«Tt is education and not blood that makes 
citizens and renders them worthy to be em- 
ployed by the government: few would labor 
to acquire merit and practice virtue, know- 
ing that their ancestral names were sufficient 
to bring them honors and estate. Such are 
the reasons for not having a hereditary no- 
bility in our empire. Besides the imperial 
family, that of Confucius alone enjoys this 
preéminence, sustained with dignity through 


a long period of twenty-three centuries.’ 
* * * * * 





“There is no better criterion for appreci- 
ating the honors and titles conferred by mon- 
archs, than the nobility of Siam. The king 
bestows on his favorite elephants, titles equal 
to those which distinguish the grandees of 
his realm !’’* 

Andrade quotes from one of the sacred 
books, Tao-Te-King, the doctrine followed by 
the Chinese in relation to war :—‘‘ The most 
inglorious peace is preferable to the most 
brilliant success in war. Military victories 
are as the flames of a devouring fire; those 


* Andrade. Carta, Ixxi. 
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who shine in their glare, have a thirst for| 
human blood; they should be banished from 
society. To conquering warriors are scarcely 
due funeral honors, in memory of the homi- 
cides committed. The monument of their! 
victories should be surrounded by mounds 
and cypress.” 


| 





MEMORIALS OF THE DEAD. 


There is nothing which denotes a higher degree of re- | 
fined feeling than the care which is taken to perpetuate | 
the memory of the dead by suitable memorials. The| 
plainest and most unpretending head-stone, indicating | 
the last resting place of a father or mother, sister. broth- | 
erorchild, or the stranger who was carried forth from | 
the gates a lifeless body, bespeaks the existence of filial, 
fraternal and parental love, as well as love for the human | 
race. Such monuments, however simple, serve as im- 
pressive lessons to the living, by inspiring them with the | 
desire to rival in usefulness the example of the good and | 
virtuous, and to avoid the errors of those of an opposite | 
character. Standing by the tomb, the emptiness and van- | 
ity of all else in life than the practice of virtue, forcibly | 
impresses itself on the mind. It is the tomb of one, for| 
example, who, as tradition would inform us, in his day 
enjoyed all that wealth could bestow; his splendid 
equipage, his sumptuous table, his servants in livery. | 








in our silent hours, but each gem is surrounded by others 
of equal force and brilliancy, and the rays of all are so 
blended and united as to produce a general and nota par- 
ticular effect. But when we find inscribed upon the 
grave stone a single great truth as uttered by the Sa- 
viour, it speaks to us in atone of peculiar solemnity— 
impresses itself enduringly on the memory—attends us 
through the business of the day—is present in the medi- 
tation of the night, and speaks to us in the whisperings 
of a hope upspringing towards heaven. Yes, most truly 
may it be said that the tomb-stone, however humble, is a 
sermon i. itself, and its inscription a lesson of incalcula- 
ble benefit. Who that bends over, in silent mourning, 
that of the most eminent in bis day, does not feel the lit- 
tleness of human grandeur and human fame? and as he 
turns away from the contemplation of this last resting 
place of the great, does not look upon this life as a fleet- 
ing shadow, and all its greatness as the splendours of the 
rainbow, “evanishing amid the storm.” The shroud of 
Saladin accompenied by the cry of the Herald through 
the hushed streets, proclaiming the death of the great 
conqueror in the historic words, * behold all that is left 
of Saladin the mighty conqueror of the east,” is only in 
degree more impressive than the simple hic jacet upon 
upon the plain head-stone upon which is inscribed the 
name of one who has borne a busy part in the affairs of 
the world. Here is a lesson for the boldly ambitious, as 
well as for the humblest of the race of men. Each may 
indulge in soliloquizing as did Hamlet over the skull of 
Yorick, and seeing that earth gives no permanence to 
life, the truth is forced upon us, that all else is vanity but 
the unceasing practice of virtue. 

We have been induced to indulge in these remarks from 
no melancholy mood, but from a desire to turn them to 


All bowed to him as he passed along, and yet here he lies | practical uses. In wandering over the State of Virginia, 
“food for the worm,” and none so poor to do him rever-| ¥¢ have been struck most painfully with the fact that but 
ence. But for his grave-stone his name might have been | memorials of the dead are to be found among us in 
lost to the memory of the generation succeeding that to| the country. A tomb-stone is rarely ee be met with, and 
which he belonged. His life was passed in rounds of almost the only memento of the dead is to be found in 
self enjoyment and no act of benefaction to his fellow-| clumps of evergreens which here and there present them- 
man marked his career; or it may be that we bend over | selves in the open field unenclosed and neglected—there 
the inscription of one of a somewhat different character,| they stand telling the wayfarer that underneath their 
whose whole business in life was to accumulate money,| branches some persons who once lived, are buried; but 
and who made his thousands by hard exactions and went) in the great majority of instances their very names are 
down to the grave unwept by any. What did it avail the | forgotten, and tradition gives but a feeble and glimmering 
human family his acres and his gold? Who that was) light concerning them. In a few years their exposed 
rich and in prison was visited by him? Who that was | burial-places will have passed away, and the grave-yard, 
naked was clothed by him? who that was hungry receiv- | once sacred in the affections of that generation, become 
ed food at his hands? And yet even in that monument} the cultivated field. This custom of private burial- 
so devoid of all to excite human sympathy, there lies a| grounds upon every estate, would answer very well in 





lesson of great value—“* Thou hast gone to thy long 
sleep a devoted worshipper of Mammon—call upon thy 
God now to aid you—bid him raise you from the tomb 
amid the music of dollars striking on each other, the only 
music known to you in the flesh, and display to your!| 
sight mines of boundless wealth and a heaven glowing! 
with silver and gold.” Thy God is powerless poor wretch, | 
and thou shalt awake to a resurrection of a different cha- 
racter. The epitaph of Dr. Arbuthton on Francis Char- 
tres forces itself upou our memory as we stand by the 
side of the monument of such a one, and we are ready to 
exclaim, “Oh indignant reader, think not his life useless 
to mankind. Providence connived at his designs to give to 
after ages a conspicuous proof and example of how small 
estimation is exhorbitant wealth in the sight of God by 
his bestowing it on the most unworthy of all mortals.” 
The teachings of our Saviour impress themselves no 
where more forcibly upon us than in the brief sentences 
which we find inscribed on tomb-stones. The same truths 
are circulated from the pulpit, and we ponder over them 





countries where there was a perpetuation of estates un- 
der laws of primogeniture and entail. It might impart 
an increased interest to the ancestral home, to have the 
dead of many generations with their monuments and ar- 
morial bearings evermore present with the living, a solem- 
nity would be imparted to the scene, and the separate 
history of each family, thus making up the true one of 
the State, would be every where present—a sort of West- 
minster Abbey would thus be presented at each baronial 
castle, and the deeds done by each of the departed mem- 
bers of the family, would be preserved in the chronicles 
of the household. But how vastly different is our con- 
dition under our laws? By the course of their operation, 
there is no abiding place for the living or the dead. The 
father plants and the stranger to his blood and family 
waters. His descendants flee the land of their birth, and 
are found in distant regions. Change is the order of the 
day with us, and the graves of our relatives are over- 
grown with briars and noxious weeds, and ‘the plough- 
share sooner or later destroys all vestige of the spat 
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where they rest from their labors. Tie character of our | gravestone, which when a boy we remember to have seen 
institutions forbid a change in our law. * nature de- | at Shirley, 1s the county of Charles City, displaced from 
mands, as well as the good of society,thn —+v shall not | its proper position and propped up against a cedar tree 
be altered. Can the much to be deplored re al t wich | so as to be removed out of the way of the plough. We 
we have alluded, be remedied without an abroga. _ of a | remember the inscription, although when we saw it we 
policy so essentially necessary to the freedom and, s-'* .~ quite young. It ran thus, if not in these very words: 
perity of our country? We are happy in the belief tha. “ Here lyeth the remains of Edward Hill, Coll. and com- 
it may be done, and that by the simplest means. Some | m. der in chief of the counties of Charles City and Surry, 
of the cities have already fallen upon the expedient we ; Member of his Majesty’s privy councill for the colony of 
have to suggest, and permanent resting-places for the | Virginia, and sometime judge of his Majesty’s Court of 
dead have been provided. Mount Auburn, Laurel Hill, | Admiralty ;’—thus affording a leaf, in early local history, 
Greenwood,Cemetery and now Hollywood, not to men- | of some interest and value. What if each county had 
tion others of less note, are provided, and the example of | contained a spot devoted to the dead, how many similar 
these great and beautiful republics of the dead, we may | leaves now lost to history might not have been preserved. 
hope will soon be followed by every town and village in| We cannot too strongly urge this subject on public at- 
the’country. tention, or invoke too strenuously aid in its accomplish- 

What we would propose is, that a similar arrangement | ent at the hauds of the Christian and Philanthropist. 
should be made in each county under the supervision of 
Trustees, to be appointed by the Court or Legislature, 
and that a tract of land of such extent as might be deemed 
necessary, should be procured and set apart for the bu- 
rial place of the dead, to be divided into lots of suitable 
size, and, if needs be, sold out for a sum sufficient in the 
aggregate to return the purchase money, and pay for a 
permauent enclosure and suitable guardianship, secu- 
ring permanency in the arrangement; a sanctity would be 
thrown around the grave which it now so sadly wants, and AN OUTCAST. 
we must add a higher and more exalted’moral and reli- 
gious feeling would be produced. As journalists we can do BY E. JESSUP EAMES. 
no more than suggest, and we earnestly appeal to the 
religionists of all the different persuasions to take up the 
suggestion and to carry it out. The preaching of the 
tombstone will come in aid of the pulpit, and the history 
of the country be preserved in the history of its parishes. 
As things now are, our bones when we are dead only 
serve to “ play at loggets with,” and that religious vene- 
ration which should linger for centuries around the grave, 
is substituted by utter neglect and followed by a disre- 
gard of every thing but the too eager pursuits of earthly 
objects. 

These reflections have been forced upon us by our hav- Il. 
ing accidentally stumbled over two tombstones on a spot 
near the banks of the James river, in the county of Charles | A bright and happy home she had, and friends the leal 
City, which was once a cultivated field, but which is now and true, 
overgrown by the forest—the one bearing date 1675; | With whom her gay and guileless years to happy May 
the other 1692. They purport to be the memorials of a time grew— 
father and a son, of the name of Hunt, and indicate from | And her gentle heart all other hearts with the cords of 
their finish, that their tenants were in their day men of kindness drew. 
wealth and consideration. The concluding sentence on 
that of the youngest is—“ The day of his birth was one III. 
of joy—that of his death, of sorrow.” Our minds were 
irresistibly carried back to “ good master Hunt,” the first | Look at her now: her cheek is thin, and in her hollow eye 
minister who migrated to Virginia, the beloved pastor of | Welleth a burning fount of tears whose source is never 
the church at Jamestown, who administered the rites of dry ;— 
baptism to Pocahontas in the Christian faith. We would Ah! gladly would she lay her head down in the dust— 
have given much to have been able to trace back the and die! 
pedigree of the two, whose memorials were before us, to 
that exemplary teacher of divine truths; but there they IV. 
were, the Alpha and Omega of their race, and their very 
burial-place forgotten by the great world around. The | And she was young! alas too young for the spoiler’s hand 
first of the Hunts lived in stirring times in the colony. to win— 

Nathaniel Bacon had bearded the royal Governor, and | And the cruel scorning world refus’d to take the erring in, 
had taken into his hands the administration of public af- | So she pursued the evil way, and lived a life of sin! 
fairs. The elder of the Hunts had most probably given 
to the great rebel shelter and comfort, or he may have Vv. 
shouldered his musket as one of his followers. It was 
quite prudent in his successor not to have that fact, if it] Jesu! be kind, and pity her, even as that one of yore 
was so, inscribed upon the slab. To whom those blessed words were said, “ Go thou, and 

I have said the history of families constituted the his- sin no more!” 


tory of the State. Take the inscription on a solitary | Her cry for mercy kindly heed, and pardon we implore! 





I. 


The Roses that bloom for the Pure in Heart, have faded 
from her brow— 

And the Lily fiowers of Innocence lie dead in her path- 
way now: 

Once she was young and beautiful, and sinless-soul’d as 
thou ! 
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where the nursery of freedom. It marked 
MODERN REPUBLICANISM. the republics of antiquity, it peculiarly dis- 
tinguished the free cities of Italy, and was 

The death of Charles the First has em-/|the support and safe-guard of the Hanse 
ployed the historian, the painter, the poet, | Towns of northern Europe, it aided materi- 
the orator and the divine. The faults and ally to break up the feudal system, by free- 
the vices of the man and the monarch have jing men from dependence on the nobles, and 
been overlooked, because he died courage- | by protecting them in cities and towns, and 
ously and with dignity. He reminds us of | it now became one chief means of indoctri- 
what Lamartine says of the Girondins—they | nating the English nation in the principles of 
knew only how to speak well and to die well. | liberty. Commerce opened their minds and 
Charles knew how to present a graceful ap-'t taught them to rove as free in thought as the 
pearance when on the throne, and to bear| winds that carried their ships. As the class 
himself with dignity when on the scaffold. lof merchants rose to power and wealth, 
He sat for his portrait, he looked romantic their opinions spread through England and 
and melancholy, and he has been forthwith worked a great change in the mass of the 
immortalized ; he laid his head on the block nation, especially that part of it residing in 
for crimes committed when king, and was towns and cities. This was seen very clear- 
immediately transformed into a martyr. ly, when in the contest between Charles and 
Some men are indebted to their lives, their; his parliament, every large town and every 
deeds or their learning for the fame they trading community ranked itself against the 
have left behind them; he is solely indebt- the king. Commerce is the great democratic 
ed to his death; for his whole life as king moving power of the world, and is a fair 
had nothing in it to recommend him to pos- test of the freedom of a people. Holland, 
terity. Let us look into this man’s charac-| England, and the United States are instances 
ter and that of his times; let us see what of this truth. The Anglo-Saxon spirit does 


| 4 
men were thinking and doing, and how it/not tend more to freedom than it does to 





>? 
came to pass that Mary Stuart’s grandson trade ; and it is now extending its empire 
also lost his head on the scaffold. lov er the earth, rather by its sails that whiten 


Many causes had combined to stimulate | every sea than by its force of arms and by 
and to educate the English people since the, the military posts, whose ‘‘morning drum 
death of Mary. The ‘establishment of the | beat following the sun and keeping company 
reformed opinions among them, definitely | with the hours, encircles the earth” with the 
decided by that event; and the presence of| martial music of the Anglo-Saxon. 

a still more free and pure form of church! Commerce is now king, merchants are 
government among their neighbours, the princes, the accountant’s pen is the modern 
Scotch, had, in some measure, united both sceptre, the ledger is the law of nations; 
nations ; and this, as well as the prospect of and instead of Kings grasping their neigh- 
a definite union of both crowns on the death bour’s territory, the People regulate tariffs 
of Elizabeth, tended to remove ancient ani- | and arrange the terms of international trade. 
mosities and to unite the inhabitants of the| The merchant is the true standard of the 
island of Great Britain into one nation. The Modern Republican, and as long as the dis- 
war with Spain and the destruction of the position to buy and sell exists in human na- 
Armada had given a character and an influ-| ture so long will the tendency to free gov- 
ence to England among the continental na- ernment exist. Beside these two causes 
tions, that iia had not Ss a long time pos-| acting on the English people, there was still 
sessed. The establishment of foreign com-| another not without great influence also upon 
merce with Muscovy, with India and Africa, the nation and its destinies. Apart from the 
the many efforts to explore a northwest pas-| revolution in religion awakening the heart, 
sage, the opening up of the coasts of North | and the creation of commerce opening new 
America and the settlement of sleinn dvenmes to wealth and stimulating the de- 
thereon had produced a wonderful effect on| sire for money and power, there had been 
the English people. Commerce is every | vast strides made in learning; and literature 
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sprang into existence in this nation, previ- 
ously barren of learned men and wanting in 
great minds. We still feel the influence of 
the mighty minds who formed that galaxy of 
intellect which created the Elizabethan age of 
English literature. Spenser, Sydney, Jon- 
son, Beaumont, Fletcher and Shakspeare ; 
Ascham, Raleigh, Bacon, and many others; 
divines, poets, historians, essayists and poli- 
ticians exhibited their talents, and shed a 
lustre round the court and the age that will 
ever remain. 

And this literature did not only adorn the 
court, it instructed the people ; for it spread, 
not as now to every cottage in the land, but 
to every hall and manor house, and to every 
city and town. It was felt in the schools 
and colleges, and multiplied itself in the 
pulpits and parsonages. As the revival of 
learning among the schoolmen and clergy 
had brought about the Reformation in the 
age immediately preceding, so the exten- 
sion of knowledge to other classes, showed 
the necessity of other reforms and brought 
new principles into action. The light which 
at first tips the mountain tops and enlivens 
them, as the orb of day rises higher and 
higher, descends upon the hills and into the 
vallies, giving light and life to all. So here 
the first dawnmg appeared upon those high 
things that pertain to man’s worship of his 
God; then as the ages went on other rights 
became understood, heat as well as fight was 
eliminated, and the mass of men became en- 
livened and enlightened. Knowledge be- 
came a powerful means to elevate the mid- 
dle classes as a counterpoise to the power of 
the great nobles. Indeed the policy of the 
whole house of Tudor, and especially of 
Elizabeth, was to depress and break up the 
strength and influence of the nobility, and 
to raise up the class of gentry in the coun- 
try and of merchants in the cities as a mid- 
dle class in the state. Hence we see that 
although many revolts occurred in her reign, 
they consisted of combinations among the 
powerful dukes and earls and their immedi- 
ate followers; the mass of the people, the 
burghers and the farmers. took no part in 
them, but were, on the contrary, her most 
devoted adherents. It was from this class 
that she selected her counsellors and friends; 
Burleigh, Cecil and Bacon were of a lower 





—_.. 


order of genfry; Raleigh was the son of a 
country gentleman; Dudley, made Earl of 
Leicester, was grandson of the obscure and 
extortionate minister of Henry Seventh. It 
was for this reason that she encouraged the 
building of the Merchants’ Exchange in 
London, and knighted Sir Thomas Gresham, 
the mayor of that city. 

For the same reason she encouraged learn- 
ing and literary men; by it was raised upa 
new class of honorables, who received the 
patents for their nobility immediately from 
the hand of Almighty God. And it was in 
this class, this middle class, that literature 
chiefly flourished. Indeed it may be said 
to have descended lower than the middle 
class; Shakspeare was the son of a mecha- 
nic, and Jonson’s father was a bricklayer. 
Almost every man who distinguished him- 
self at that time, in the religious controver- 
sies, in discoveries, im commerce, or in lite- 
rature, occupied a middle station in society. 
Let any reader look over the the names of 
those who made that age famous, and he 
will find that while the old nobility held 
themselves aloof from the court and the 
queen, new men were acquiring fame and 
station. 

The study of the dead languages had 
opened up a knowledge of the great men 
and the republican principles of Greece and 
Rome, and had infused a spirit of patriotism 
in imitation of the peculiar love of country 
so much extolled by the great writers of 
those two nations. We see this classical 
element in some of the plays of Jonson and 
Shakspeare ; the tragedy of Sejanus by the 
former showing the character and fate of a 
tyrant and his oppressive prime minister, 
and that of Julius Cesar by the latter, must 
have had some effect in shaping the public 
mind, and in aiding the tendency then be- 
ginning to be prevalent towards freedom in 
thought and freedom in action. 

We consider the theatre of that day, then 
much more largely frequented and affording 
a powerful means of educating the communi- 
ty, as of a republican tendency. It encour- 
aged the spirit of freedom. 

And while this spirit was growing in Eng- 
land, its opponents were becoming weaker 
and weaker. The death of Mary,—the 
pivot on which all their machinations turn- 
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ed—and the destruction of the Armada had 
shattered the league of kings, and by the 


elevation of Henry IV. to the throne of 


France this terrible agency was for a time 


broken up. The spirit of free inquiry spread | 


abroad through Europe; Spain was effectu- 
ally weakened, and her possessions became 
a prey to English adventurers. A bright 
and beautiful future was opening upon Eng- 
land. Then came the accession of the pra- 
ting blunderer, James the First; of whom 


his preceptors had endeavoured to make a, 


learned man, and only succeeded in making 
a pedant, because nature had beforehand de- 
termined him to be a fool; and these bright 
anticipations were clouded over. Perpetually 
talking of the divine right of kings, he con- 


tinually gave in his own person and rye 


ter a proof, that if he like Midas had held’ 
communication with any god, he also in like | 
manner had been furnished with the asses’ 
ears that rendered that sovereign so famous ; 
and convincing all who had access to him, 
that the god from whom he derived his 
power was not the great Jehovah, but rather 
some of the heathen deities, some of the 
baser sort too, being rather Bacchus or Mo- 


mus, the god of drunkenness, and the god of | 


folly, and not Minerva the goddess of wis- 


dom, or Jupiter, the wise judge of men. This, 


prating pedant very early disgusted the Eng- 
lish and his continual arguments in favour’ 
of the divine right led them to examine 
into the question and to doubt the correct- 
ness of the proposition. 
a fool rarely fail to strengthen his opponents’ 
opinions ; in this case James argued with| 
the English nation and clearly convinced | 


them that he was in error. Very soon after | 


The arguments of 


among his new subjects. The existence of 
a literature as well as the other causes of 
prosperity and renown had given a character 
of nationality tothe English. Shakspeare’s 
historical plays must have tended powerfully 
to gratify that most easily excited of all pas- 
sions—national vanity; and the lavish 
praise poured out by him on the house of 
Tudor, made the English often look back 
with regret to the days of good Queen Bess. 
To the mass of the nation James was a for- 
eigner, and a foreigner of the worst kind; 
not understanding their language, manners or 
prejudices, and about as palatable to the na- 
tion as the Hanoverian dynasty was after- 
wards to the Jacobins of Scotland. 

This point has not been sufficiently insist- 
ed on by historians, and yet it had no doubt 
a very powerful influence in alienating the 
minds of the English people from hereditary 
monarchy and bringing about the great rev- 
| ctution. We will consider this subject fur- 
ther on, after mentioning the other produ- 
cing cause of this great outbreak. The Re- 
formation in religion had not been as com- 
plete in England as in other parts of Eu- 
rope; it had been made by the king and by 
his tools, the bishops; the people had ac- 
quiesced in it, and so they did in the return 
of the former faith under Mary the Bloody ; 
the mass of the nation had not been con- 
sulted, they had not even been led; the 
leaders had changed, and the nation had 
| stood still. 

The true English Reformation began in 
— re-action from the fires of Smithfield, 
and was in progress during the reign of Eliz- 
abeth. The efforts of Mary Stuart and the 
league of kings forced the English nation, as 








his accession he became unpopular with his/a nation, to take a decided stand in the ranks 
subjects, both in England and Scotland. | of the reformed party. It was this decided 
Many causes contributed to this, apart from!stand that gave Elizabeth so much trouble ; 
the personal ones that made him disgusting they were not satisfied with the church as 
in appearance and contemptible in character. | ‘reformed by Henry VIII., and wished changes 

No sooner had he entered England than) made in the book of prayer. These Eliza- 
he began to oppress his former subjects by beth refused to make, and consequently there 
imposing on them a change in their form of was a large dissatisfied party in the state. 
religion, the religion in which he had been | This party looked to James for aid, expect- 
educated and which he had sworn to pre-|ing countenance naturally from a prince ed- 
serve inviolate; he wished to make the ucated in a faith akin to their own; yet he 
Scotch obedient to bishops appointed by | proved a harder foe to them than Elizabeth 
himself. This alienated from him his own had done, putting them down with rigour, and 


people, and did not strengthen his influence| persecuting their co-religionists in Scotland. 
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James did two things that filled England| to the king, for he reverenced himself and 
with Puritans, he ordered the Bible to be|thought every one should reverence him, 
translated, thus furnishing them with a whole He looked upon the command of a king as 
armory of weapons; and he wrote and of like importance to the command of God, 
caused to be read his book of Sabbath sports, and although regardless of both truth and 
thus irritating the religious sensibilities of wisdom in his utterances, was indignant 
his people. In him the religious part of the’ when want of truth and want of wisdom was 
community saw only the son of his mother, proved upon him. 
that daughter of the Guises who had wrought; He seems to have regarded his kingdom 
so much ill to their cause. By a wonderful in the same light that a nobleman would re- 
skill in blundering, that would be worthy of gard his estates ; his imports and ship money 
all praise, if it had not been unintentional, he believed to be a new mode of raising 
he succeeded at one and the same time in rents, and was as much incensed when his 
irritating the whole people by his exactions, people refused to pay and rose in arms, as if 
in completely alienating the Scotch, in dis-|they had tried to deprive him of his private 
gusting the patriotic English mindful of the property. This was characteristic of the 
glories of the house of Tudor, and in in- Stuart family; they were of an Asiatic turn 


creasing and exasperating the powerful body | of mind in affairs of government ; 


; Robinson 
of Puritans. Crusoe like, they believed themselves mon- 


Every thing had heated the public mind archs of all they surveyed, and that every 
to a white heat when Charles First came to subject was a man Friday, born and existing 
the throne. The state of affairs required a only to execute their behests. This comdied 
very cautious, firm, wise man, one willing to’ not only provoked resistance, but alienated 
make concessions, and by skilful home ma- the partizans of the king after the conflict 
nagement or perhaps by foreign war to turn. began; for Charles demanded and received 
the minds of the people into new channels. ‘pecuniary aid from his nobles and gentry for 
Charles came to the throne a most amiable which they received scarcely thanks and 
man, a good husband and father, possessing never repayment. This cooled the ardour 
a fine taste in art, with manners highly pol- of his adherents before the war was half 
ished and with various accomplishments. over; the demands for voluntaries were so 


He would have made an excellent private frequent that even the loyalty of his own 
gentleman, he would have done honour to party could not stand it. 

the House of Lords, he would have served; We have not tiie here, nor is it material 
well on a foreign embassy, and have com- to our purpose to mention all the grievances 
manded with ability in battle. Yet his very that precipitated the contest, nor to describe 
excellencies as a man made him a bad king, ' the various actors who figured in it, nor the 
and his very good qualities as a citizen ren- manner in which it was successfully carried 
dered him a tyrant. His firmness and de- on by Parliament. These we may take up 
cision of character as a man became obsti-' at some future time; our intention is with 
nacy in a king, who had no one above him the king and his execution. Much maudlin 
to whom he could look up with reverence; sentimentality has been shown in reference 
that very loyalty which as a subject would to this killing, even by those who justify the 
have done him honour, as a sovereign made contest that preceded it; and some argu- 
him unmanageable ; ; he considered himself ments have been wasted to prove that it was 
the highest of earthly authority, even high-' unnecessary and unwise. 

er than any thing earthly, because he firmly, The matter lies in a nutshell; if resis- 
believed that his rights were divine, and that tance was right, if the war was just, then 
resistance to him was sacrilege. He could the killing of the king was also right and 
not comprehend the revolution that destroy- just. If the king had been slain in battle as 
ed him; it is matter of doubt if he ever un-'a consequence of the war, nothing of this 
derstood it, or believed that his people had outcry would have been heard; and the differ- 
any grievances to amend; not the most de- ence between his being slain in the war and 
voted of his subjects was as loyal as he was) his being executed after it, is only the differ- 
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ence between killing a criminal in the act|army; his true strength lay in his ability for 
of crime, and hanging him after deliberate |intrigue, not in force of arms, and he did 
trial. If resistance is at all right, there can | not discover this until he became a prisoner. 
be no limit to this resistance; for if so, who | To have spared his life would have been to 
is to decide upon that limit, when it is reach- | renew the scenes witnessed during his grand- 
ed or when it is passed? They who decide | mother’s captivity, with more probability of 
to resist a tyrant must surely be the best | success. To cut him off was to place at the 
judges how far it is necessary to carry that; head of his party a mere boy, too young to 


resistance ; and if the tyrant will not cease |command in arms and too juvenile to be 


from tyranny and cannot be trusted, the|skilled in intrigue. Macaulay is no doubt 
only way to resist him successfully is to correct in asserting that Cromwell wished to 
place him in a situation where he can do no spare the king’s life, yet not in the way he 
more mischief. If therefore in no other, mentions; his aim was to allow the king to 
way can a king be prevented from being a escape to France, well knowing that this 
tyrant than by cutting off his head, and if it, would be esteemed a voluntary abdication, 
is right to resist him at all, it is right to cut and well knowing too that he would return 
off his head; and those who decide in the with a French army to aid him in recover- 
one case are competent to decide in the ing the throne. This we believe to have 
other. The one right springs inevitably from been Cromwell’s scheme, and this would 
the other; it is merely a question of expe- have alienated the English people from him 
diency in each case. ‘and his race more effectually than they were 

That Charles was a tyrant is clear to all' alienated from his son James Second. To 
men of sense, that’ he could be trusted is| slay the king would either intimidate or ex- 
believed by but few, that his death was un- asperate his own party; if it intimidated 
necessary and was a mere act of vengeance them there was an end of the struggle ; if it 
is a commonly received opinion. He was a exasperated them Cromwell possessed sufli- 
tyrant and untrustworthy by hereditary de- | cient force to put down all opposition. And 
scent, as well as by nature and education.|if the Prince attempted to avenge his father’s 
The dying words of his favourite Wentworth, death he might also suffer his father’s fate, 
and his whole course before and after his and thus the royal race be exterminated. 
imprisonment, proved “him to have been a Such a fate he narrowly escaped. Instead 
man who could not be depended on. ‘of uniting, this blow dashed to pieces the 

Put not your trust in princes, was the | hopes of the royalists; the king alive and 
minister’s exclamation when Charles con-|in prison there was still hope; while he 
sented to sacrifice him; unconsciously quot-| lived that majesty which doth hedge a king 
ing the Psalm, It is better to trust in the} would have armed some and influenced oth- 
Lord than to put confidence in princes. Anders, encouraged his own party and enfeebled 
by this expression of his minister ought we ‘his opponents. The blow that struck off the 
to try the king. sacred head of the Lord’s Anointed did more 

The historian Macaulay, who justifies the|to shiver into fragments the party of the 
war, condemns the death of the king as un-| king than any other blow struck during the 
necessary and foolish, because Charles was|war. More potent than that of Marston or 
a prisoner and his son at liberty ; and conse-| Naseby—for they demolished only the exter- 
quently the loyalty of the cavaliers would | nals of the temple—this prostrated the idol 
be at once transferred to the young prince, | from its throne. and showed that it was but 
against whom even the parliament could| Dagon, mere wood and clay. It was a deed 
only bring the charge that he was his fath-| of intimidation and of warning; a deed de- 
er’s son. liberately done, and the more terrible from 

With all due deference to the opinion of|the calm decision and formal deliberation 
this great historian, we join issue with him!of its performers. It was a defiance flung 
on this question. We consider Charles to|in the face of Europe, a challenge to all 
have been far more dangerous as a prisoner| kings, and a pledge to the royal party of 


in captivity than as king at the head of his| Eagland that the men who ordered this ex- 
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ecution were thorough going in their opposi- 
tion to monarchy. For it was at once ap- 
parent that those who had gone the extrem- 
est length would go any lesser one, and that 
they who had cut off the head and front of 
the royal party would not hesitate to destroy 
its branches. Had the second Charles been 


also seized and executed, had the king of! 


France then led an army into England to 
place James on the throne, we should have 
heard no more of the Stuart dynasty; Eng- 
land would have anticipated the United 
States, and an aggressive republic have been 
formed in Europe, that would have pusked 
forward the world’s history two centuries. 
The effect of this execution and the sub- 
sequent success of Cromwell was to intimi- 
date and awe not England only, but all Eu- 
rope ; and the royal party was about as much 


encouraged by the scaffold and execution at/enemies, the kings of Midian. 


Whitehall, as a highwayman would be by the | 


sight of a gallows on which a comrade had. 


been hung. 


Let us now turn aside for a time and as- 


certain where these men learned their king-| 


killing and republican doctrines, for we re- 
gard the terms as synonomous. 

They were the Bible reading Puritans; 
men who delighted rather in the stern re- 
cords of the Old Testament than in the mild 


narratives of the New. In the pages of that} 


book, every part of which they believed, 
(and their belief was right,) to be written 
by the inspiration of God, they read that 
when a nation was selected and a govern- 
ment formed on earth as the government of 
the chosen people of God, it was not of 
kingly character, not a despotism either of 
priest or sovereign, but a Republic wherein 
faithful and able men, called to office by God 
himself, ruled over the nation without bur- 
dening the people. 

The inauguration act of this government 
was to destroy a king and to drown his ar- 
my—that king who had so cruelly oppressed 
the chosen people. Its march through the 
wilderness and its progress into and through 
the. promised land was marked by the de- 
struction of kings and the overthrow of their 
idolatrous worship. 

We read that no tribe or family or indivi- 
dual possessed ruling power. Moses, a man 
of the tribe of Levi, led the people to Ca- 


naan ; Joshua, of the tribe of Judah, led them 
into it and conquered all its kings. Then, 
‘one of this tribe or one of that became chief 
man among them, as circumstances requir- 
ed; sometimes there was no ruler at all; 
then a woman, Deborah the prophetess, go- 
verned. Whenever the occasion demanded, 
either because of intestine strife or foreign 
aggression, the right man was raised up at 
the proper hour ; ‘humble i in station, poor in 
purse, unknown and ignorant of government, 
each one ruled for his lifetime and to the 
best of his ability, the nation over which the 
consent or election of the people, and the 
call of God had placed him. 

Take the case of Gideon—him of the fleece 
—he is a poor man’s son of the tribe of 
Manasseh, and is called unwillingly in troub- 





lous times to lead the nation against its 
We find 
him going forth and conquering, showing 
skill, courage and all the qualities of a 
great leader, destroying the host of the 
enemy, taking prisoner their kings and de- 
liberately executing them. And then we 
have the request of the people, Rule thou 
over us and thy sons and thy sons’ sons, for 
thou has delivered us from the hand of Mi- 
dian. And he said, I will not rule over you 





nor shall my son rule over you; the Lord 
shall rule over you. Yet he judged Israel 
forty years in peace and quietness. 

If any weighty matter occurred, the whole 
people came together as one man to decide 
it, and to carry out their decision. Then 
again we read that the people asked fora 
king, and one was given in anger and de- 
stroyed in wrath; that when another was 
given, his children led Israel into idolatry, 
so that the narrative of the kings of the cho- 
sen people is an account of their crimes, and 
of their punishment. Here then we find 
the Republicanism of the Puritans. They 
regarded King James pretty much as the Is- 
raelites regarded King Pharoah; and es- 
teemed his book of Sabbath Sports, or the 
ceremonial observances of Archbishop Laud, 
in the same light that a devout Hebrew must 
have looked upon the altars of Baal, or the 
ceremonies of idolatrous worship. They 
believed that a Christian people were ab- 
solved from obeying an ungodly monarch. 
And no sophistry, no persuasion, no distort- 
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ed argument drawn from Scripture, no force|the modern democracy. Yet Cromwell as 
of blows or power of sword could convince a ruler came after the men who began the 
them of The Divine Right of Kings to Do contest, and whose principles carried ‘through 
Wrong. They believed that as there was a| the successful resistance. He and his party 
place of punishment for sins in the other | resembled the Mountain that overturned the 
world where individuals were made to suffer, | Gironde, after that party had by character 
and that as neither nations or kings existed | and eloquence overturned the French mon- 
as nations or kings in that realm, therefore,)archy. The men who composed the Long 
national and kingly sins must here be pun-| Parliament and the Westminster assembly of 
ished; and they regarded themselves the in-| | | Divines, (for they may be considered as parts 
struments appointed to do vengeance on the! of one body representing the whole Puritan 
ungodly house of Stuart. They believed in’ party,) were men of a character for learn- 
a Theocracy or God-government, adminis- | ing, piety and wisdom that has never been 
tered by the men most ahs torule, and most. “equalled or surpassed in the world’s history. 
likely to serve him in ruling—men who lived | | We can hardly characterise this effort as an 
in their Great Task Master’s eye, and who| aristocratic one, yet we cannot call it demo- 










were accountable to God in whose name| 
they ruled, and to the people for whose good 
they laboured. This seems to have been 
the Puritan idea of government, and it is es- 
sentially Republican. They were not mon-| 
archists, even those of them who supported | 
Cromwell in seizing and exercising supreme 
power, for he dared not take the name of king. 
They were not democrats in our sense of 
that word. Indeed the liberty striven for 
and obtained was rather of an aristocratic 
cast. It was to save her subjects from a so- 


cratic. 

These great and wise men did not believe 
all men to be free and equal, because the 
Bible no where declares them to beso. They 
saw grades of rank mentioned as existing 
even in heaven, and they knew the various 
degrees of excellence and of intellect that 
characterise different men. 

These men did not live in vain; even the 
abuse heaped on them by their enemies and 
the contumely shown their memory has tend- 





vereign of a different faith and one who’ 
would oppress them, that Elizabeth took the | 
life of Mary Stuart. It was to save themselves 


from spiritual and temporal tyranny that the 
statesmen and gentry, the lovers of com- 
merce and the lovers of learning took up 
arms against Charles. They acted in the 
name of the king for the good of the king- 
dom. We hear nothing about the people, 
the rights of man, natural liberty, equality, 
&c.; nothing whatever about the ancient 
commonwealth, or Greek and Roman free- 
dom. The freedom of the ancient Israelites 
and their republican forms of government, 
are the only models referred to. 

It was a move of the better classes, and, 
of the educated against the king and his no- 
bles; of the religious against the ungodly, 
of the moderate men against the advocates 
of arbitrary power. It is true that Crom- 
well and his immediate party, the Indepen- 
dents, were the advocates of a spiritual de- 
mocracy, where every man could believe 
and expound and teach what he pleased, and 
in this sense of perfect equality resembled 


ed to preserve their principles and to re- 
cord their deeds. The recollection of what 
'they had done in resisting one tyrant in- 
spired the people of England to resist anoth- 
er; and when the Revolution of 1688 ban- 
\ished forever the House of Stuart, and estab- 
lished the present constitutional government 
of England, then was reaped in joy the har- 
vest that had been sown with so much blood 
and toil. The fall of the axe upon the neck 
of Charles the First, struck terror to the 
heart of James the Second, and the blood 
shed on the scaffold in 1649, by intimidating 
the son of him who was there slain, saved 
England from the horrors of a civil war in 
1688. It was the fear of the king for his 
personal safety that made him fly to F rance ; 

lhe valued his head more than his hingdom, 
and lost the one to save the other. Consid- 





ered in this light, the execution of Charles 
was a most fortunate event for England. For 
us as Americans it was still more fortunate, 
because the principles that guided us in our 
resistance, were precisely those that were 
involved in the execution of Charles and the 
forced abdication of James. 
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We recognize true heroism in the men 
who, taking their lives in their hands, boldly 
confronted the powers of darkness and came 
off victorious. We do most heartily endorse 
the principles and applaud the act of these 
pioneers of freedom; and we rejoice that 
they have removed the obstacles and so pre- 
pared the path, that with the present light 
and knowledge, even the most foolish people 
may see their way clear to rational liberty. 

We believe that when Milton contended 
against despotic Europe, to prove the killing 
of the king both just and necessary, he did 
a greater work for the human race than when 
he wrote the Paradise Lost. And although 
that mighty poem is filled with noble thoughts 
set in harmonious verse, he has nowhere 
written a line that expressed a truer thought 
or more noble sentiment, than when he de- 
clared— 

“ There can be slain 


No sacrifice to God more acceptable 
Than an unjust and wicked king.” 


Thy words at times so strangely tell 
Of thoughts beyond thy years, 

That lips unseen would seem to come, 
And whisper in thine ears, 

And when thy little knee is bent 
In sweetly murmured prayer, 

I seem to see an angel form 
That bends beside thee there. 


I know not what the angel voice 
Would whisper in mv ear, 

Or whether it designs to tell— 
Of hope or vet of fear, 

But I would not allow thy love 
To twine around my heart, 

So fondly that its strings must break 
If we were called to part. 


Perhaps these buds of blooming hope 
May have a chilling blight, 
Perhaps this blush of early day 
May have an early night, 
Perhaps thy little life to us 
But as a loan is given, 
To twine our hearts around thee and 
To carry them to heaven. 


And yet, perchance, there comes to thee 
A long bright day of life. 

With all its mingled weal and woe, 
Its victory and strife— 
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A day wherein thou shalt be called 
To battle for the right, 
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TO FRANK, 


ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 
BY HIS FATHER. 


Three years have glided over thee, 
My little darling boy, 
Three years of blended memories, 
Of sorrow and of joy, 
Thou cans’t not know, my little one, 
The thick and mingled maze 
Of thoughts that swell my throbbing heart, 
When on thy form I gaze. 


I look upon thy speaking eyes, 
So richly dark and deep, 

And all the past within their depths 
Seems mournfully to sleep, 

Like shadows on a mountain lake, 
So dark and yet so fair, 

The mingled scenes of other days 
Seem mutely mirrored there. 


I gaze upon thy open brow, 
And on thy sunny smile, 
And on thy little artless ways 
To win our hearts with guile, 
And see the double love that still 
Has wrapped thee from thy birth, 
At once a Mother’s love in heaven, 
And Mother’s love on earth. 





In that stern contest it must wage 
With wickedness and might. 


Thine eye, perhaps, shall scan these lines 
When years have passed away, 

And this right hand that traces them 
Has mouldered into clay, 

And when thy father’s form is laid 
Tn that long dreamless sleep, 

Across whose silent slumberings 
Forgetfulness must creep. 


Then let thy father’s words, my boy, 
Sink deeply in thy heart, 

And never let thy footsteps from 
.Thy father’s God depart, 

Pursue the right; avoid the wrong, 
Thine eve still fix above, 

And heed the hand that beckons thee 
To that bright world of love. 


And ne’er forget the guiding stars 
That God to thee hath given, 

An angel Mother’s love on earth, 
An angel one’s in heaven, 

And thus thy father’s grateful heart, 
Shall never cease to thank, 

The God whose love hath ever blessed 
His little, darling Frank. 


T. V. M. 
Richmond, Va. 
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THE HON. FRANCIS STROTHER. 


I nib my pen and impart to it a fine hair- 
stroke in order that I may give the more deli- 
cate touches which can alone show forth the 
character of this distinguished gentleman. 


It is no ordinary character and yet it is most. 








‘grey may be seen in his heir. ‘od possibly 
too, his slight, but graceful and well-knit 
form may be a trifle less active than of old. 
I put these as possibilities—not as matters I 
can note. 

The large, well-developed head—the mild, 


quiet, strong face—the nose, slightly aquiline, 


—the mouth, firm yet flexible—the slight- 
ly elongated chin—the shape of the head 


oval and protruding largely behind the 


difficult to draw. There are no sharp angles, | ears in the region that supplies the motive 
no salient points which it is impossible to powers, would not have conveyed a right 
miss, and which serve as handles whereby to’ pasting did not the blue eyes, strong yet 
hold up a character to public view. The lines | ‘kind, beaming out the mingled expression of 
are delicate, the grain fine, the features regu-| ‘intelligence and benignity, which, above all 
lar, the contour full, rounded and perfectly de-| other marks, is the unmistakeable, uncoun- 
veloped, no where feeble or stunted and wo | terfeituble outward sign of a true gentleman, 


where disproportioned. He is the type of a 
class, unfortunately of a small class ; 


pressure and railway progress: a gentleman 
of the Old School with the energy of the 
New. 

If I hold the pencil in hand in idle reve- 
rie, it is because my mind rests lovingly 
upon a picture I feel incapable of transcrib- 
ing with fidelity to the original: I feel that 
the coarse copy I shall make will do no jus- 
tice to the image on the mind; and, there- 
fore, I pause, a moment, to look once more 
at the original before it is obscured by the 
rude counterpart. 

Fifteen years ago—long years crowded 
with changes and events—such changes as 
are only effected in our country within so 
short a period,—the savage disappearing— 
the frontier-man following on to a further 
border—that border, like the horizon, widen- 
ing and stretching out towards the sinking 
sun, as we go on ;—then the rude settlement, 
now the improved neighborhood, with its 
school-houses and churches; the log cabin 
giving way to the mansion,—the wilderness 
giving way to the garden and the farm; fif- 
teen years ago, I first saw him. He was 
then, so far as I can remember, what he is 
now :—no perceptible change has occurred 
in any outward or inner characteristic, ex- 
cept that now a pair of spectacles occasion- 
ally may be found upon his nose, as that un- 
resting pen sweeps in bold and beautiful chi- 
rography across his paper; a deeper tinge of 
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relieve and mellow the picture. 
more kind, social, gentle—and the whole manner 
unfortunately of a class rapidly disappearing deferential, 
in the hurly-burly of this fast age of steam-| 





The voice 


simple, natural and winning— 
self-poised, modest, friendly and yet deli- 
cate and gracefully dignified. Dignified is 
scarcely an apt word in the vulgar meaning 
attached to it; for there was no idea of self, 
much less of pretension or affectation con- 
nected with his manner or bearing. But 
there was, towards high and low, rich and 
poor, a genuine and unaffected kindness and 
friendliness, which every man who approach- 
ed him felt had something in it peculiarly 
sweet towards him; and made the most un- 
friended outcast feel there was, at least, one 
man in the world who felt an interest in and 
sympathy for him and his fortunes. Towards 
the young especially, was this exhibited and 
by them was it appreciated. A child would 
come to him with the feeling of familiarity 
and a sense of affectionate consideration ; 
and a young man, just coming to the bar, 
felt that he had found one who would be 
glad to aid him in his struggles and encour- 
age him in difficulty. Were this rare man- 
ner a thing of art and but a manual gone 
through with—put on for effect—it could not 
have been long maintained or long undisco- 
vered. But it was the same all the time— 
and the effect the same. We need scarcely 
say that the effect was to give the subject of 
it a popularity well nigh universal. It was a 
popularity which during years of active life, 
in all departments of business affairs, public 
and private—all the strifes of rivalry and 
collisions of interest never shook. The 
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fiercest oppositions of party left him unin-|out of it, attending to some business before 
jured in fame or appreciation: indeed no|the departments; in again, writing with a 
party ties were strong enough to resist a|pile of letters before him; in the committee 
popularity so deep and wide. room, busy with zfs business: again before 
He had passed through the strong tempta-|the Secretary of War arguing some ques- 
tions which beset a man in 2 new country, |tion about the Dancing Rabbit Treaty, 14th 
and such a country, unscathed, unsoiled even | article:—and then consulting the Attorney 
by suspicion, and ever maintained a reputa- |General, so that persons who had no know. 
tion above question or challenge. It were |ledge of his ubiquitous habits, seeing him at 
easy to have accumulated an immense for-|one of these places would have been willing 
tune by an agency for the Indians in secur-|to have sworn an alii for him if charged 
ing their claims under the treaty of 1850; | with being that morning at any other. 
and he was offered the agency with a com-| Returning to the practice, it was the same 
pensation which would have made him a/thing. The management and care of his 
millionaire ; he took the agency but rejected ;own property—his attention to a large fami- 
the fortune. ly and household affairs—these things would 
He was the genius of labor. His une-;have made some inroads upon another's 
qualled facility in the despatch of business time, but these and a large practice, extend- 
surprised all who knew its extent. Nothing ed over many coarts and several of the 
was omitted—nothing flurried over—nothing wealthiest counties of the State, at a time 
bore marks of haste, nothing was done out of | when every man was a client, did not seem 
time. System—order—punctuality waited to press upon him. He could turn himself 
upon him as so many servants to that pa-|from une subject to another with wonderful 
tient and indomitable industry. He had a/ease: the hinges of his mind moved as if 
rare tact in getting at, and in getting through | oiled, in any direction. Trying an impor- 
a thing. He saw at once the point. He|tant case in the Circuit Court, as the jury 
never missed the joint of the argument. He retired and the Court was calling some oth- 
never went to opening the oyster at the;er case, he would propose to the opposite 
wrong end. He never turned over and over counsel to go down into the Orphan’s Court, 
a subject to find out what to do with it or and try a case there, involving a few thou- 
how to commence work. He caught the | sands; and, that despatched, might be found 
run of the facts—moulded the scheme of|in the Chancery office preparing a suit for 
his treatment of them—saw their right rela-|trial there; which finished, he would hear 
tions, value and dependence. and then start-|the result of the law case, and, by the meet- 
ed at once in ready, fluent and terse English |ing of Court, have (if decided adversely) a 
to put them on paper or marshal them in bill of exceptions ready, of a sheet or two 
speech. His power of statement was re- of foolscap, or a- bill for an injunction to 
markable, especially of written statement. take the case into Chancery. At night, he 
He could make more out of a fact than most} would be ready for a reference before the 
men out of two: and immaterial matters he | Master of an account of partnership trans- 
could so dove-tail and attach to other matters | actions of vast amount; and, as he walk- 
that they left an impression of a great deal ed into the Court next morning, would 
of plausibility and pertinency. |merely call by to file a score or two of ex- 
He loved labor for its own sake as some ceptions; and, in all the time, would carry 
men love ease. There was no part of office-|on his consultations and prepare the cases 
work drudgery to him. He carried his coming on for trial, and be ready to enjoy alit- 
writing materials about with him as some tle social conversation with his brethren. In 
men their canes: and that busy pen, at a all this, there was no bustle, hurry, parade, 
moment’s notice, was speeding over the pa- fuss or excitement. He moved lik: the 
per throwing the g’s and y’s behind at a ra-| Ericsson motor, without noise, the only evi- 
pid rate. dence that it was moving being the progress 
A member of Congress—he was in the | made. 
House, defending the Pre-emption System,| He was never out of temper, never flur- 
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ried, never excited. There was a serious, 
patient expression in the eyes which show-| 
ed a complete mastery of all things that’ 
trouble the nervous system. Even when he 
complained—as he often did—it was not a 
testy, ill-natured, peevish grumbling, but | 
seemingly the complaint of a good, gen- 
tle nature whose meekness was a little too 
sternly tried. He never abused any body. 
He had no use for sarcasm or invective. 








Even when prosecuting for crime a heinous | 
criminal, he used the language of civility, if) 
Indeed, he seemed to seek | 


not of kindness. 
a conviction from a sheer feeling of consid- 
eration for the prisoner. 
examine a swift or perjured witness in atone 
of kindness which seemed anxious to relieve 
him from embarrassment; and plying with 
creat tact, question after question, would, 
when the witness faltered and stammered or 
broke down, seem to feel a lively sentiment 
of commiseration for his unfortunate predic- 
ament. In commenting upon his testimony, 
he would attribute his unhappy course to any 
thing but wilful misstatement—to strange 
hallucination, prejudice, an excitable tempe- 
rament, want of memory, or even to dream- 
ing: but still the right impression was al- 
ways left, if in no other way, by the elabo- 
rate disclaimers and apologies, that, with such 
persistent and pertinacious over-kindness, he 
made for the delinquent. 


There was business skill in everything he!he worked the fortiter. 


did. His arguments were clear, brief, point- 
ed—never wandering, discursive or episo- 
dical—never over-worked, or over-laden, or 
over-elaborated. He took all the points— 
took them clearly, expressed them neatly 
and fully—knew when to press a point and 
when to glide over it quickly, and above all 
—what so few know, he knew when he was 
done. His tone was that of animated con- 
Versation, his manner, courteous, respect- 
ful, impressive and persuasive: never of- 
feuding good taste, never hurried away by 
imprudence or compromising his case by a 
point that could be made to reach it; and 
probably making as few imprudent admis- 
sions as any member of the bar. 

But in many of these points he was equal- 
ed: in one he was not—his tact in drawing 
papers. In a paper showing for a continu- 
ance or for a change of venue, the skill with 





which the facts were marshalled and con- 
clusions insinuated was remarkable. Like 
‘Shot-silk the light glanced over and along 
the whole statement, though it was often 


hard to find precisely where it was or what 


made it; yet, if admitted, a little emphasis 
or a slight connection with extraneous mat- 
ter would put his adversary’s case in a dan- 
gerous position. 

A more pliant, facile, complying gentle- 
man than the Hon. Francis it was impossi- 
ble to find on a summer’s day,—so truthful, 
so credulous, so amiably uncontroverting. 
It seemed almost a pity to take advantage of 


He would cross-|such simplicity, to impose upon such defer- 


ential confidence! Such innocence deserved 
to be respected, and like the Virgin in the 
fable, sleeping by the lion, one would think that 
it ought to carry in its trusting purity a charm 
against wrong from the most savage brutality 
or the most unscrupulous mendacity. This 
view of the subject, I am forced to say, does 
not quite represent the fact. The Hon. Fran- 
cis was very limber—but it was the limber- 
ness of whalebone, gum-elastic, steel springs 
and gutta percha—limber because tough— 
easily bowed, but impossible to be broken or 
kept down. He had great suavity—but it 
was only the swaviter in modo. Substan- 
tially and essentially he was fortiter in re— 
mechanically he was suaviter in modo: the 
suaviter was only the running gear by which 
In his vwn private 
affairs, no man was more liberal and yield- 
ing, or less exacting or pertinacious: profes- 
sionally, his concessions took the form of, 
and exhausted their energies in beneficent 
words, benignant seemings and gracious ges- 
tures. But his manner was inimitably mu- 
nificent. Though he gave nothing, he went 
through the motions of giving most grandly ; 
empty-handed, you felt that you were full; 
you mistook the filling of your ears for some 
unsubstantial benefit to your client: there 
was an affluence of words, a lingual and man- 
ual generosity which almost seemed to trans- 
pose the figures on the statement which he 
proposed as a settlement. With a grand 
self-abnegation, he would allow you to con- 
tinue a cause when his side was not ready to 
try it, and would most blandly merely insist 
on your paying the costs, magnanimously 
waiving further advantage of your situation. 
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He would suffer you to take a non-suit with 
an air of kindness calculated to rivet a sense 
of eternal obligation. No man revelled ina 
more princely generosity than he when he 
gave away nothing. And to carry out the 
self-delusion, he took with the air of giving 
a bounty. Before his manner of marvellous 
concession all impediments and precedence 
vanished. If he had a case at the end of 
the docket, he always managed to get it tried 
first: if the arrangement of the docket did 
not suit his convenience, his convenience 
changed it by a sort of not-before under- 
stood, but taken-for-granted general con- 
sent of the bar. There was such a mat- 
ter-of-course about his polite propositions, 
that, for a good while, no one ever thought 
of resisting them; indeed, most lawyers, 
under the spell of his infatuating manners, 
half-recollected some sort of agreement which 
was never made. In the trial of a cause he 
would slip in testimony on you in such a 
cozy, easy, insinuating fashion, that you were 
ruined before you could rally to oppose it. 
Even witnesses could not resist the gracious- 
ness and affectionateness of his manner, the 
confidence with which he rested on their 
presumed knowledge :—they thought they 
must know what he evidently knew so well 
and so authentically. 

He lifted great weights as the media do 
heavy tables without any show of strength. 

The Hon. Francis had no doubts. He had 
passed from this world of shadows to a world 
of perfect light and knowledge. He had 
the rare luck of always being on the right 
side: and then he had all the points that 
could be made on that side clearly in his 
favor, and all that could be made against him 
were clearly wrong. He was never taken 
off his guard. If a witness swore him out 
of court, he could not swear him out of coun- 
tenance. He expected it. His case was 
better than he feared. In the serene confi- 
dence of unshakeable faith in his cause, brick- 
bats fell on his mind like snowflakes, melting 
as they fell, and Jeaving no impression. If 
he had but one witness, and you had six 
against him, long after the jury had ceased 
listening and when you concluded, he would 
mildly ask you if that was a// your proof, 
and if you proposed going to the jury on 
that ? 
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But if the Hon. Francis had no doubts, he 
had an enormous development of the organ 
of wonder. He had a note of admiration in 
his eye as large asaninepin. He wondered 
that a party should have brought such a suit; 
that another had set up such a defence ; that 
the counsel should have taken such a point; 
that the court should have made such a ru- 
ling (with great deference,) and he wondered 
that the Supreme Court had sustained it. 
Nil admirari was not his maxim. 

I was a little too fast when I said he was 
never taken by surprise. He was once—in- 
deed twice. Casually looking at some pa- 
pers Blass held in his hand, as an important 
case was being called for trial, he saw what 
he took to be a release of the action by one 
of the nominal plaintiffs: in order to avoid 
the effect of this paper, he applied for a con- 
tinuance, which it was never difficult for him 
to obtain. Finding out afterwards his mis- 
take, he moved to set aside the order of con- 
tinuance. It required a lion-like boldness to 
make and assign the grounds of the motion: 
this effort he essayed with his usual ingenui- 
ty. _He commenced by speaking of Blass’ 
high character—that he had been deceived 
by the real and implied assurance of B.— 
that he acquitted B. of all intentional im- 
propriety : he entered into a most elaborate 
disclaimer of all injurious imputation; he 
spoke only of the effect: he had only seen 
hastily a paper endorsed as a release: he 
should be surprised if the gentleman would 
hold him to the order taken under such cir- 
cumstances of mistake—a mistake which 
had misled him, and which he took the earliest 
opportunity of correcting. “ In other words,” 
said B., ‘‘ you peeped into my hand and mis- 
took the card, and now you want to renig 
because your eyes fooled you.” ‘ Ahem!” 
said S., “I have already stated the facts.” 
“ Well,’”’ said B., pulling out the paper, “I 
will let you set aside the order if you prom- 
ise to go to trial.” “No,” S. answered, “I 
believe not: on further reflection, perhaps 
it might be irregular.”’ 

On another occasion he had been cross- 
examining an Irishman, and the Hibernian 
desiring to come prepared to make a display 
in affidavit elocution, had written out his tes- 
timony at length; but having got drunk he 
had dropped the MS., which being found by 
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the client of Mr. S., was put into his hands. |compromise bad debts—disencumber clogged 
Mr. S. opened the paper and inquired of the property—to keep up a correspondence like 
witness, “Mr. McShee, did you ever see that of the Pension bureau—and manage the 
this paper before: have the kindness to look finances of the State government. The 
at it?’’ The witness snatched up the paper State trembled on the verge of Repudiation : 
and answered quickly, ‘Sure, yes—it’s mine, |if the assets of the banks were lost, the 
Misther Strother, [ lost it meself, and where honor of the State was gone. The road 
is the $5 bill I put in it ?” through the Bank operations was like the 
Being pressed for time, one morning, Mr.|road through Hounslow heath, every step a 
§. entered a barber’s shop in Mobile, where |robbery. To bring the authors to their res- 
he saw a brother lawyer of the Sumter bar, ;ponsibility—to hunt up and hunt down ab- 
Jemmy O., highly lathered, sitting in much 'sconding debtors and peculators—to be every 
state in the chair waiting for the barderian to |where at once—to be in Boston, mobile, New 
sharpen his blade. Mr. S. addressed his old |Orleans, New York—and then to keep up 
acquaintance with great warmth and cordial- |his practice in several counties just for holi- 
ity—requested him to keep his seat—begged | day refreshment, were some of the labors he 
him not to be at all uneasy on his account— | performed. 
protested that he was not in his way—he| He succeeded wonderfully. He kept un- 
could wait—not to think of putting him to tarnished the honor of the State. He res- 
trouble—pulled off his cravat—it was no in-|tored its solvency, and, clothed with such 
trusion—not at all—by no means—politely | vast trusts. greater than were ever before con- 
disclaimed, affirmed and protested—until J. | fided, perhaps, in the South-West to a single 
O., thinking that Mr. S. somehow had prece- | man, he discharged them with a fidelity which 
dence, got up and insisted on Mr. S. taking)can neither be exaggerated nordenied. He, 
the chair, to which Mr. S., like Donna Julia, |like Falstaff, ‘‘ turned diseases to commodi- 
“vowing he would ne’er consent, consented’’ |ty:’’ the worthless assets of the Banks were 
—was duly shaved—all the while protest-|turned into State Bonds ; and the State, re- 
ing against it—and went out, leaving J. O.|lieved of the pressure upon her resources, 
tothink he was the politest man he had ever | rose up at once to her place of honor in the 
met with. 'sisterhood of States, and shone, with a new 
When J. O. afterwards found out that S./and fresher lustre, not the least in that bright 
had no precedence, he said he had been ‘galaxy. Relieved of her embarrassments, 
taught a new chapter of law—the title by |in no small degree through the instrumental- 
disclaimer. ity of the distinguished citizen, whose name 
At length the Hon. Mr. Strother got his|shines through the nom de guerre at the head 
hands full. He got at last to the long wished ‘of this article, improvements are going on, 
for enjoyment which was to reward the trials | mingling enterprise with patriotism, and giv- 
ot his earlier years. He was made com-jing forth the most auspicious prospects for 
missioner of the State Banks of Alabama. |the future. It is, therefore, not out of place 
He had it all to himself. No partner shared |to give some passing notice of one more in- 
with him this luxurious repast. Such a mass 'strumental than any other in redeeming the 
and mess of confusion—such a bundle of het-| State from the Flush Times, in the course of 
erogeneous botches; in which blundering stu- | our hasty articles illustrative of that hell-car- 
pidity, reckless inattention, and both intelli- | nival. 
gent and ignorant rascality had made their 
tracks and figures, never before was seen. 
He was to bring order out of chaos—recon- 
cile discrepancies—supply whole pages of 
ledgers—balance unbalanceable accounts—! One of the most distinguished lawyers in 
understand the unintelligible—collect debts|the State of Mississippi, was W. Y. Gee, 
involved in all mazes of legal defences, or|Fsq. He was distinguished not less for his 
slumbering cozily in chancery—to bring all|legal learning than for the acutemess and 
sorts of agents to all sorts of settlements—to/subtlety of his intellect. He was fond of 
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exercising his talents in legal speculations, 
and was pleased when some new and diffi- 
cult point was presented for solution. John 
S. Tee, Esq., was not of that sort. He was 
a man of facts and figures, and practical and 
stern realities. He cared nothing about a 


but little avail if it was not also well put up in 
the evidence. He liked evidence—a plenty 
of it, and good what there was of it: better 
too much than not enough ;—he liked to con- 
verse with the witnesses himself—to know 
exactly what they would prove: it pleased 





Jaw-suit except for the proofs and what ap- him to hear them rehearse, and then it pre. 
peared on the back of the execution, and pared him for the coming on of the piece 
thought the best Report ever made of a case! when he could act as prompter. He wasan 
was that made by the sheriff. He was com- amateur in evidence ; he loved it as an anti- 


pletely satisfied if the Fi-fa was. He was 
doing a large collecting business: he prided 
himself more on the skill with which he 
worked on a promissory note than he would 
have done if he had pinned Pinkney, like a 
beetle, tothe wall, in Mc Co/lough vs. The State 
of Maryland, or made Webster “take water’’ 
in the great Dartmouth College case. What 
seemed to him “the perfection of human 
reason,’’ was not the common law, but that 
part of the Statute law which gave the rem- 
edy by attachment, and which statute was, 
as he was fond of saying, “to be liberally 
construed in favor of justice and for the pre- 
vention of fraud :’’ and he thought the per- 
fection of professional practice under the 
‘perfection of reason,” was, to get a skulk- 
ing debtor fixed so as to give an opportunity 
for starting the remedy after him, and thus 
securing a bad or doubtful debt out of prop- 
erty which might otherwise be “secreted,” 
or squandered in paying other debts, for which 
the debtor might have a sickly fancy. 

Squire Tee was a great favorite of North- 
ern creditors, and deservedly. He clung to 
them through thick and thin, through good 
report and through bad report, in hard times 
and in easy times, and through all times. He 
«kept his loyalty, his love, his zeal’’ in a per- 

tual fervor. His confidence in them was 
unbounded. Nothing could either increase 
or diminish it. He would have sacrificed 
his own interest to theirs—he did, no doubt, 
frequently : and the more he gave of service 
to their cause—by the usual law of charity— 
the more he was capable of giving—the wi- 
dow’s cruise of oil grew by the giving to two 
widows’ cruises of oil. 

Among other things, he practised an inti- 


“quarian an old fossil—as a machinist a new 

invention—as a politician a new humbug; 
it was a thing to be admired for itself—it had 
both an intrinsic and an extrinsic value. 
Receiving many claims when the times were 
at the hardest, he found himself frequently 
opposed by the ablest counsel of the State; 
and the incident we are to relate of him oc- 
curred on one of those occasions. 

It should have been stated that, as in col- 
lecting cases, many of the clients lived ata 
great distance from the debtor, the attorney 
acted, in such instances, as the general agent 
of the creditor, to a great extent: and, in pre- 
paring a case for trial, had to do the work of 
both client and counsel. Mr. Tee was often 
brought into correspondence with the debt- 
ors afterwards to be made defendants. Op- 
portunities afforded by such relations, it will 
readily be perceived, could very easily be 
improved into occasions for eliciting such 
facts as would, in no few instances, be very 
useful evidence on the trial. In this way, 
Mr. Tee’s research and, industry had been 
rewarded by a vast amount of useful infor- 
mation of which his duty to his clients made 
him not at all penurious, when it became 
their interest to have it turned into testimony. 
He had a good memory, a good manner, an 
excellent voice and a fine person; and he 
knew of no more pleasing way of putting to 
account a good memory, a good manner, an 
excellent voice and a fine person, than in 
delivering testimony in open court for a 
Northern client. He had one advantage 
‘over most witnesses; he knew something 
about the facts before he heard the par- 
ties’ statements : he paid the most particular 


‘attention with the view of having matters 


mate acquaintance with the facts of his case. definitely fixed in his mind, and then, being 
No man was more sedulous in the prepara-'a lawyer and a good judge of the article 
tion of proofs. He knew that however well proof, he was able to refer his statement to 


a case was put up on the papers, it was of ithe proper points, and to know the relevancy 
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and bearing of the facts on the case. He 
was fluent, easy, unembarrassed, though 
somewhat earnest of manner and speech, 
and had a lively talent for affidavit, elocu- 
tion and a considerable power of compendi- 
ous, terse and vigorous narrative in that de- 
partment of forensic eloquence. It affords 
us pleasure to be able to pay this deserved 
meed of justice to an old friend and associ- 
ate. Some men are niggardly of praise. Not 
so this author. 

This marked fidelity to the interests of his 
clients had made Mr. Tee somewhat familiar 
with the witness box, and the result had al- 
most universally been a speedy disposal of 
the matter involved in the controversy in 
favor of his client. 

The bar, not always the most confiding of 
men, nor the least querulous, had begun to 
find fault with this euthanasia, as Mr. C. J. 
Ingersoll, in his Bunyan-like style, expresses 
it: they wanted a law-suit to die the old 
way, and not by chloroform process,—the old 
bull-baiting fashion—fainting off from sheer 
exhaustion, or overpowered by sheer strength 
and lusty cuffs, kicking and fighting to the 
last. And so they complained and averred 
it was to their great damage, wherefore they 
sued Tee to discontinue proceedings of this 
sort, but he refused, and, possibly, still refuses. 

A suit had been brought by Tee for a lead- 
ing house in New York, in the U. S. Court, 
on a bill of exchange drawn or endorsed by 
a merchant, and W. Y. Gee, Esq., employed 
to defend it. The amount was considerable, 
but the case promised to be more interesting 
as involving a new and difficult point in the 
Law Merchant upon the question of notice. 

The case had been opened for the plain- 
tiff—the bill, protest, depositions, fureign 
statutes and so forth read, and one or two 
witnesses examined. The court had taken 
a recess for dinner—it being understood or 
taken for granted that the plaintiff had closed 
his case. The defendant either had no wit- 
nesses or else preferred submitting the case 
without them, the point on which Mr. Gee 
relied having been brought out by an unne- 
cessary question propounded by Tee to his 
own witness. 


After the meeting of the Court, Mr. Gee, 


who was a little near-sighted, was seen be- 
fore the bar, leisurely arranging a small li- = 


brary of books he had collected, and by the 
aid of which he was to argue the point on 
the notice. Having accomplished this to his 
satisfaction, he leaned his head on his hand 
and was absorbed in profound cogitation— 
like an Episcopal clergyman before the ser- 
mon. The Court interrupted him in this 
meditation by announcing its readiness to 
proceed with the cause. Gee rose and re- 
marked to the Court that the defence was 
one of pure law and he should raise the only 
question he meant to make by a demurrer to 
the plaintiff's evidence. ‘ Not until the 
plaintiff gets through his proof, I reckon,”’ 
said Mr. Tee. ‘‘ Why, I thonght you had 
rested,” replied Mr.Gee. ‘‘ Yes,” said Tee, 
‘‘ 7] did rest a little, and am now tired rest- 
ing, and will proceed to labor—Clerk, swear 
ME.” 

Gee jumped from his seat and rushed to- 
wards Tee—‘‘ Now Tee,” said he—‘ just 
this one time, if you please, forbear, for 
Heaven’s sake—come now, be reasonable— 
it is the prettiest point as it stands I ever 
saw—the principal is really important—don’t 
spoil it, Tee.”’ But Tee, fending Gee off 
with one hand, held out the other for the 
book. Gee grew more earnest—‘ Tee, Tee, 
old fellow—lI say, now, look here, Tee, dont 
do this, this time—just hold off for a minute— 
come listen to reason—now come, core, let 
this case be an exception—you said you 
were through—if you will just stand off I 
wont demur you out any more.” 

But Tee was not to be held off—he re- 
peated. ‘‘clerk, swear me, I must discharge 
my professional duties.” 

Gee retired in disgust, not waiting to hear 
the result—barely remarking, that if it came 
to that, Tee would cover the case like a con- 
fession of judgment and the statute of Jee- 
fails besides. We believe he was not mis- 
taken; for his affidavy carried the case sail- 
ing beyond gun-shot of Gee’s batteries. 

Gee contented himself with giving notice 
to Tee that he should require him for the 
future to give him notice when he meant to 
testify in his cases, as he wished to be saved 
the trouble of bringing books and papers into 
court. To which Tee replied he might con- 
sider a general notice served upon him then. 
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SCAN. MAG. 


Patrick McFadgin found himself indicted 
in the Circuit Court of Pickens County, for 
indulging in sundry Hibernian pastimes, 
whereby his superflux of animal and ardent 
spirits exercised themselves and his shillaly, 
to the annoyance of the good and peaceable 
citizens and burghers of the village of Pick- 
ensville, at to wit, in said county. 

One Squire Furkisson was a _ witness 
against the aforesaid Patrick, and, upon his 
evidence chiefly, the said McFadgin was 
convicted on three several indictments for 
testing the strength of his shillaly on the cra- 
niums of as many citizens; albeit, Patrick 
vehemently protested that he was only in 
fun, ‘‘and afther running a rig on the boys 
for amusement, on a sportive occasion of be- 
ing married to a female woman—his prisint 
wife.” 

A more serious case was now coming up 
against Pat, having its origin in his drawing 
and attempting to fire a pistol, loaded with 
powder and three leaden bullets, which pis- 
tol the said Patrick in his right hand then 
and there held, with intent one Bodley then 
and there to kill and murder contrary to the 
form of the statute, (it being highly penal to 
murder a man in Alabama contrary to the 
form of the statute.) 

To this indictment Patrick pleaded ‘ Not 
Guilty,” and, the jury being in the box, the 
State’s Solicitor proceeded to call Mr. Fur- 
kisson as a witness. With the utmost inno- 
cence, Patrick turned his face to the Court 
and said, ‘‘ Do I understand yer Honor that 
Misther Furkisson is to be a witness fornent 
me agin?’ The judge said dryly, it seem- 
ed so. ‘‘ Well, thin, yer Honor, I plade 
guilty sure, an’ ef yer Honor plase, not be- 
kase I am guilty, for I’m as innocent as yer 
Honor’s sucking babe at the brist—but jist 
on the account of saving Misther Furkisson’s 
sowl,”’ 


Joseph Heyfron, an Irish barrister with a 
broad brogue, was trying to convince Judge 
Starling in the Lauderdale Court one day, 
that something he laid down as law was 
law ; but the Judge promptly ruled the point 
against him. Not satisfied, Jo. took up 





Blackstone and commenced reading a pas. 
sage to prove he was right. But the Judge 


interrupted him somewhat indignantly with 


the interrogatory, ‘‘Mr. Heyfron, do yoy 
mean to say that this Court does not under. 
stand the law?”’ ‘Oh, no, yer Honor,”’ imme. 
diately rejoined Joseph in his blarneyest Irish, 
‘“] don’t mean to say that yer Honor don’t 
understand the law, but I was merely read. 
ing the passage to show what a Divil of a 
fool Blackstone was.” 





THE EXILE’S SUNSET SONG. 


When from thy side, love, 
In silence and gloom, 
Halt-broken heurted, 
Fate ture me away, 
All huinbled in pride, love, 
I thought in my doom, 
That Hope bad departed 
For ever and aye! 


But Fate may not banish, 
From memory’s store, 
That blisstul communion 
Of years that are flown, 
Nor make yet to vanish 
The lustre which o’er 
Our tond thoughts of union, 
So tenderly shone. 


And still o’er the ocean 
My tancy tukes flight, 
Where ott | see gleaming 
Thy figure atar; 
And I think with emotion, 
That sometimes at uight, 
We watch the same beaming 
And tremulous star. 


The sunsets so golden, 
That stream round me here, 
But call up thy shadow 
The luudscape between : 
And when in the olden 
Dim season se dear, 
It tripped o’er the meadow 
With step of a queen. 


As the light of the moon, love, 
Like snow softly falls, 
And rests on the mountain, 
And silvers the sea, 
That midnight in June, love, 
My mem’ry recalls, 
When up to the fountain 
I clambered with thee. 


How sweetly the river 
Reflected the ray 
Of noon through the willows 
Or sun o’er the hill: 
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Does the moonbeam there quiver, 
The sunset there play, 
Upon its gay billows 
As splendidly still? 


My spirit is weary— 
An exile I grieve, 
When morn’s early voices 
A glad song proclaim, 
And the faint Miserere 
Of nature at eve, 
To me but rejoices 
To murmur thy name, 


Yet Hope, reappearing, 
A vision unfolds, 
Of rapture together, 
In joy’s happy reign, 
When love all endearing 
The full eye beholds, 
We'll walk o’er the heather 
At sunset again. 


J. R. T. 





The Press----its Power and Mission. | 


The press, in whatever respect consider- 
ed, is a fruitful and interesting topic. For 
what it has done it deserves our regard; for 
what it may do, it is still more worthy of our 
attention. 

It has accomplished a great moral and in- 
tellectual revolution, but this unlike most 
revolutions has been peaceful in its charac- 
ter and beneficent in its influence. Steam, 
in its application to the boat, the ship, and 
the car has been to the press the most effi- 
cient of handmaids. The former stimulating 
the latter to exertion, and distributing, world- 
wide, whatever it published. Together they 
have done wondrous things; it is their cer- 
tain destiny to accomplish far greater. The 
genius of our Fultons incalculably increase 
the power and usefulness of our Franklins. 
Common honor to the printer and the ma- 
chinist !—joint laborers in the same great 
mission of social regeneration and the exten- 
sion of the area of civilization. The pro- 
gress in the mechanic arts, particularly in 
the present century, has multiplied beyond 
computation the sphere and power of the 
press. The surface of the earth has become 
a vast net-work of railroads, while innume- 
rable canals are auxiliary to the diffusion and 
exchange of information. The air above us, 


‘mare clausum”’—it is open, navigable. The 
courses of travel are marked by tens of thou- 
sands of wires, along which are borne a great 
and increasing commerce—a commerce 
whose freight is thought and whose sails are 
the wings of lightning. 

Prolific as steam is in blessings, social and 
political, it becomes not only useless but 
direful, unless properly directed by pre-ar- 
ranged pipes and valves. So also the press 
may be powerful for good or ill. Some re- 
straint is necessary. We should rather 
avoid putting too much than too little re- 
striction on the press ; prune a tree careful- 
ly and it will flourish the more, lop and hack 
it too freely and it will die. The freedom of 
the press mainly consists in its exemption 
from censorship prior to publication. The 
only restraint upon it tolerated in this coun- 
try consists in the liability of libellers to 
prosecution before a jury of the country. 


|The liberty of our press should never be 


surrendered. It is not the growth of a day, 
but an offshoot from the venerable tree of 
British liberty, into which it was only in- 
grafted after much delay and many difficul- 
ties. 

The art of printing with moveable types 
was invented by John Guthenberg of May- 
ence about 1438, A.D. The first book pub- 
lished in England was the Game of Chess 
in 1474, which was printed by the press of 
Caxton. The Weekly Newes, edited by Na- 
thaniel Butler, the first number of which was 
issued in London the 23d of May 1622, was 
the pioneer of English journals. Butler’s 
paper was chiefly devoted to the affairs of 
the Continent, for the Star Chamber pre- 
vented it from speaking freely of internal 
matters. The enterprise was without the 
patronage of the great and was even ridiculed 
by the literary. 

The first French journal originated April 
1, 1631, and was edited by Theophrastus 
Renaudot. Its success was immense. The 
sagacious Richelieu patronized it, and by 
granting it favors contrived to make it a de- 
pendent of Government. But the true policy 


‘of the press is to avoid entangling alliances. 


It should never bind itself by the obligation 
which springs from the golden patronage of 





high officials ; it should never consent to be 


by the aid of modern science, is no longer a\a pampered slave when it should wield the 
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power of a beneficent master ; ; its type should 
be not the parasitical ivy, but rather the 
manly oak which bares its front to every 
wind of stormy winter. The Gazette was 
literary rather than political; the Court of 
Louis XIII. would not permit it to discuss 
with freedom the prerogatives of royalty, or 
the rights of the people. 

Soon after the invention of printing the 
Church of Rome assumed a censorship over 
it. In 1515 the Council of Lateran decreed 
that ‘‘no publication should be issued in any 
place where the Church of Rome had juris- 
diction unless such printed work had first 
obtained the written sanction of the bishop, 
or of the inquisition of the diocese.” The 
Star Chamber of England made itself for 
many years justly odious by being the in- 
strument of destroying some of the noblest 
manifestations of genius. It frequently call- 
ed into requisition the pillory and the brand- 
ing-iron to deter writers from exposing the 
vices and follies of those in power. The 
popular irritation consequent upon the trials of 
Prynn, Wharton and Lilburn probably caus- 
ed or rather compelled Charles I. to abolish 
the Star Chamber. 

A whole brood of newspapers, nearly two 
hundred, sprang into being from 1641 to the 
time of the restoration of the Stuarts— 
partly in consequence of the destruction of 
that grim Censor, but more especially as a 





it boldly. ‘‘ Give me the liberty,” said Mil- 
ton, ‘to know, to utter, and to argue freely, 
according to conscience, above all other lib- 
erties.”’ The religious wars of the 17th 
century by increasing the use, greatly 
stimulated the production, of journals. The 
restoration of the Stuarts in the person of 
Charles II. was a great check to the legiti- 
mate power of the press, but the Revolution 
of 1688 gave to it a commanding influence, 


,|placing the Government, in a good degree, 


under its control. Both Whigs and Tories 
desired to use this peaceful, yet effective in- 
strument of party war—the allowance of a 
good degree of freedom to it was a popular 
want. The Licensing Act expired in 1694, 
and was never re-enacted and upon this ne- 
gative foundation the liberty of the English 
press still stands. The framers of our Fed- 
eral Constitution through a wise caution have 
made the freedom of our press an express 
part of the fundamental law, prohibiting 
Congress from abridging it; and most of our 
State Constitutions have forbidden their leg- 
islatures from interference with its liberty. 
In Anne’s reign the periodical press exerted 
great influence, then for the first time it fair- 
ly embarked on the tempestous sea of poli- 
tics; then it was that Swift dipped his pen 
in gall, writing with a license and fierceness 
previously unknown. Can we estimate the 
good accomplished by the Spectator, the 
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necessity of revolutionary times, as an in- Tatler and the Guardian? It is incalculable. 
strument to attack and defend. Parliament These journals, literary rather than political, 
was not disposed to be tolerant; it did not) were scathers of vice, ridiculers of folly, and 
as yet perceive the true mission of the press.' commenders of virtue. The names of Ad- 
In May 1640 Parliament appropriated to it- | dison and Steele are linked in immortal 
self the censorship of the printing of speech- | ‘memory with the press, for by it they achiev- 
es, and, on the 2d of February 1641, Sir E. ‘ed victories nobler and more useful than 
Dering was expelled from the House of Com- those of “the tented field.” For a long 
mons and confined in the Tower of London time there was a controversy often renewed 
for printing his own speeches. sA member of and stoutly contested between English judges 
our Congress would think himself hardly and juries whether the latter were compe- 
used if lodged in the Washington jail for a|tent to decide as to the correctness of an al- 
similar offence. In 1643 Parliament assum-|legation of libel as stated in the indictment. 
ed the full censorship of writings prior to Thanks to the exertions of Fox, Erskine, 
publication; in 1647, it increased its powers | Mackintosh and Sheridan, it has been de- 
of censorship. Oliver Cromwell suppressed | cided favorably to liberty. The eloquence 
the Royalist sheets; though a thorough ha- of Erskine when defending the press often 
ter of kingscraft and priestcraft he did not triumphed over the learning of Mansfield, 
properly appreciate an unshackelled press. for he addressed juries of his countrymen. 
But there was an illustrious contemporary of In 1672 Fox’s Libel Bill became law—a great 
his who saw the truth clearly and expressed |step and an onward one in the cause of civil 
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liberty. By it juries were empowered to 
find verdicts on the whole matter and were no 
longer legally restricted to the question of 
whether the libel was published or not by the 
accused. 

Prior to the French Revolution of 1789 
the press of France was much restricted; it 
had no manliness of tone, no voice but the 
voice of servility and flattery. It was a 
French monarch, Louis XIV., who invaded 
Holland confessedly on the ground that the 
Dutch Gazettes discussed his conduct too 
freely; but he was repelled as he deserved. 
During the French Revolution, Parisian 
mobs frequently demolished printing presses. 
Camille Desmoulins was executed by the Ja- 
cobins for editing a Jacobin paper. Nothing 
shows more conclusively that the revolu- 
tionists of that day had no idea of rational 
liberty than the tyranny which they exer- 
cised over the press. Powerful tyrants have 
paid to it indirect homage. The great Na- 
poleon seemed more sensitive to the news- 
paper squibs fired at him across the Channel 
than to the discharge of British artillery. 

Russia, France and Italy have established 
within their respective limits a strict censor- 
ship of the press. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that their people are wretchedly gov- 
erned. The various coup d’ elats of Louis 


state. The journals published i in Great Bri- 
tain in 1850, exclusive of reviews and mag- 
azines, were 623 in number. It has been 
calculated that the sheets of its daily jour- 
nals added to the weekly and semi-monthly 
journals of London and the provinces for the 
year 1849, would cover a total surface of 
1,446,150,000 square miles, and may I not 
add that their influence is felt wherever civ- 
ilized man exists. The census of the United 
States taken in 1850 shows that they have 
in all 2,800 periodicals and newspapers with 
a circulation of five millions. Some of the 
leading newspapers in our large cities have 
a daily circulation of 50,000 or 60,000. Some 
of our magazines have 100,000 subscribers. 
W hen we consider that thousands read news- 
papers, or hear them read, who do not sub- 
scribe to them, we perceive that the press 
of the present day has more than Briarean 
arms; it penetrates into mountain gorges, 
and its influence is diffused amidst primal 
forests and blooming prairies scarcely opened 
to the eye of the adventurous backwoods- 
man. The newspaper is read by millions 
who scarcely read anything else. As Bul- 
wer eloquently expresses it, ‘‘ the newspaper 
is a law-book for the indolent, a sermon for 
the thoughtless, a library for the poor.” A 





Napoleon were followed, as might have 
been expected, by the strictest surveillance. 
of the press. He and his abettors feared 
free discussion; ‘they loved darkness, be- 
cause their deeds were evil.’’ No wonder 
that usurpers have ever been opponents of a 
free press; for among an informed people, 
such power is only held by the most uncer- 
tain of tenures. In order that a people may 
wisely govern themselves, they must be ac- 
curately informed as to the conduct of their 
agents and as to the nature of public affairs, 


and experience has proved that the best 


means to acquire this knowledge is through 
a bold, an able, and a truthful press. 

Lord Erskine, in the latter part of the last 
century, was one of those who most clearly 
saw what a mighty engine a free press was 
in the cause of human progress. What 
would he say if he now beheld its giant 
strides? ‘“‘ She has her embassadors in every 
quarter of the globe, her couriers upon eve- 
ry road.” The press is now a power in the 





newspaper when properly conducted is a 
‘public benefaction. Its daily influence is 
like the gentle dew from heaven which is 
‘felt only in the blessings it brings. Its real 
|is far more than its apparent power—for its 
action is continuous. 


“Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed s@pe cadendo.” 


This is its peaceful, ordinary action, but 
when outraged, it is more terrible than an 
army with banners, falling and ‘grinding to 
powder all who oppose it. An able editor 
has over thousands a plastic power; he ad- 
dresses more than the stentorian orator. His 
_profession is one of the most useful, one of 
the most honorable, but is not fully appre- 
ciated. Its opportunities for good or evil are 
manifold, its duties arduous, its responsibili- 
ties great. An enlightened public opinion 
will hold to a rigid accountability those who 
abuse so great an instrument for good. 
James II., Charles X. and Louis Philippe 
were never friendly to the exercise of the 
legitimate powers of the press; men high in 
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official station seldom are. We know the{ The defender of the press hazards at this 


opposition of these rulers to a free press; let|nothing, or to speak more accurately, he 
their fate—exile—be a warning to kings and| chimes in with the popular feeling. But it 
to presidents. was not ever thus. The press has had its 
Be the people but intelligent, the press| dark days, and like the Christian Church its 
when once fully free, cannot be enslaved.|many martyrs full of zeal and patience. 
The intelligence of a people will and must} Shades of Lilburn, of Twyn, of Tutchin, 
find some adequate mode of expression; if and Defoe, of all those who have suffered in 
there is none, it will make one. A pent-up/|the past, for freedom of expression !—your 
volcano cannot be pent-up long. The first | punishment has left nothing of disgrace up- 
and last attempt to fetter the press in this|on your memories, while such as Hyde and 
country was the Sedition Act of the 14th of Jeffries will live in lasting infamy. 
July, 1798. It was generally odious; and | Many illustrious men have acquired a 
though by the terms of the bill its operation large portion of their fame in the editorial 
was to be short, it became a dead letter very chair: in foreign countries, a Thiers, a 
soon after its passage. The American feel-, ‘Brougham, a Sidney Smith, and a Jeffrey; 
ing on this subject is well expressed by the in ours, a Franklin, a Legaré, and an Ed- 
poet, ward Everett. The general literature of a 





“ This is true liberty when free born men, 
Having to advise the people may speak free, 
Which he who can and will, deserves high praise.” 


country is indicative both of the morality 
and taste of its inhabitants. The best guar- 


anty for the purity and integrity of the press 
In a representative republic like ours, a is a sound and virtuous public opinion. They 
free press is of inestimable value. It keeps act reciprocally upon each other. Let the 


up a constant intercourse between the repre-| people frown upon corrupting and lying pub- 
sentative and the represented, instructing lications, but preserve, at all hazards, the 
the former in the interest of the latter, and; press in its freedom, for it is an essential 
informing the latter of the faithfulness or’ part of our American constitutional liberty. 


unfaithfulness of the former. The profes- | If this article shall induce, as I fondly 
sion of the editor, like all others, is some- hope, an abler pen to do ampler justice to 
times encumbered with the venal and incom-| my noble theme, my labor will not have 
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petent. But at this day, and especially where 
the English language is spoken, the press 
maintains a proud position. 
and organ of the people, as a denouncer of 


official corruption and usurpation, its influ-} 


ence is felt and respected. No man, how- 
ever powerful, can safely stop his ears to 
the voice of the press, for generally it is the 
expression of public opinion. A newspaper 
conducted on proper principles is uninflu- 


As an informer |, 


been fruitless. 
_ D. S. G. 
Nelson Co., Va. 
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ee : . 
esiend by teedats ond: easeduced by bribes, | m t will be readily perceived that the following lines 


and never for popularity’s sake panders to’ 
the passions or prejudices of any. No. Its 
mission is higher, nobler—to speak the 
truth, the whole truth, for the enlightenment 
of nations. 

Republics are not usually destroyed per 
saltum, but are consolidated into monarchies 
or dismembered by gradual encroachments. 
To guard against these should be the special 
care of presses in all free countries; they 


thus become the preventers of civil revolu-'! 


tions by rendering them unnecessary. 





ere suggested by a picture which was itself suggested 
| by Campbell’s stirring Lyric— 


Our bugles sang truce, &c. 


The lines, however, have no similarity to the original 
poem, while they can not but please by the quiet domes- 
ticity which pervades them.—[{Ep. Mess. 


While o’er the bloody field night’s shadows crept, 
A weary soldier on the green turf slept; 

One arm his gun still clasping in his rest, 

The other thrown across his brave, young breast, 
With limbs worn down by all the toils of war 

His spirit in his slumber wander’d far. 


He had a dream,—’twas of his far off home, 
To which all crown’d with honors he had come : 
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He felt his wife's embrace, his infant’s kiss, 

And his soul revell’d in the envied bliss,— 

For which he had so toiled and fought, and borne 
All the privations which his frame had worn. 








our holy religion—controversies in which the 
sceptic was not too often victorious. At 
length the corporal signified his acceptance 
sis il an et nl ‘enya, of Fra Bracalone’s tenets with a humility 
And play’d, and gamboll’d round his dust-worn feet ; which deeply touched the holy father, who 
Each kind domestic smiled, his voice to hear, became truly attached to his neophyte. So 
And pour’d their gladdening welcomes in his ear. that it was not without real regret that he 
Shrub, tree and flower, as they met his sight, f . Mas , 
Made him forget awhile his Country’s fight. had seen him depart for Messina. And it 
resulted from this tender affection with which 
the son had inspired him, that he forgot his 
ancient animosities against the father. Our 
readers have already divined this when they 
have seen Fra Bracalone courteously send 
his ass to Maitre Adam, and not a doubt has 
been left them on the subject in seeing the 
sacristan go forward with provisions to 
Maitre Adam’s death-bed. Fra Bracalone 
seemed truly affected when the old woman, 
Babilana, walking before him into the first 
apartment, related the calamity which had 
happened to her, and asked if he would not 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. BY S. S. “say a prayer at the pillow of the bed of 
“Vit. ‘death. But the story of the old woman re- 
minded the sacristan of another promise he 
had made; it was that he would provide for 
Scarcely had Mattéo returned home when, | his friend, Maitre Adam, a funeral solemnity 
for the third time, some one knocked at the| worthy of him. He therefore declined, say- 
door of Maitre Adam; but this time it was, ing that he had not too much time to make 
a friend. Fra Bracalone, in making his col- | all the arrangements for the funeral, and that 
lection, had been apprised of the accident as it would be necessary to keep the vigils 
which had befallen Maitre Adam, and has- | over the dead in the church, he would recite 
tened to offer the sufferer spiritual and tem-/at the coffin all the prayers that the most ex- 
poral relief. The spiritual relief consisted acting soul could desire. In saying this he 
of such common-places as he recollected of| withdrew, leaving the provisions and promi- 
the exhortations in extremis of Father Gaé-| sing to send immediately a decent coffin 
tano; the temporal, of a flask of good Ca-| which should not be used a second time.* 
tanzaro wine, a fowl for broth and some fish} Maitre Adam had not lost a word of this 
famous for their delicacy and tenderness. He} conversation, and he saw at once in what 
was a brave man, as we may see, that Fra. the sacristan had said and done, a good and 
Bracalone, the slave of his word, and as soon bad side ; the good side was the provisions 
as he had learned that Corporal Bombarda he had brought, of which the dead man be- 
was in danger of death had hurried to bring gan to feel the want; the bad side was the 
to him the promised indulgences. But un- scrupulous exactitude with which Fra Bra- 
happily the corporal had already recovered calone had kept his engagements, and at 
his senses, and, as he was a bold spirit, had, which the living man was terrified. In ef- 
repelled, in his attachment to the things of fect, if Fra Bracalone should remain all night 
of earth, the advances Fra Bracalone had) near the coffin, Maitre Adam must determine 
made towards him on the part of heaven.| ‘ 
The worthy sacristan did not consider him-| try, but in an immense vault situated i the middle 
self defeated ; he rarely suffered more than | of the church, into which they penetrate by raising a 
two or three days to pass without getting up| flag stone. ‘They let the dead fall into this charnel house 
between himself and the wounded man some / and upon each body they throw quick lime to prevent 


. : | mephitic exhalations. This will explain how one coffin 
controversy as to the different mysteries of | could be used several times. 


Sleep on brave soldier! morn will come again, 
And bring to thy glad heart. distress and puin ; 
Thou’lt know that joys which ndw so real seein, 
Are but the sweet delusions of a dream. 

And ’mid the angry cunnon’s deepening roar, 
Those voices of thy home thou’lt hear no more. 


C. L. M. JORDAN. 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 
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either to be buried or ‘to admit the friar into 
his confidence. Burial was disagreeable— 
the confidence dangerous; Maitre Adam 
had counted on the solitude of the church to 
make his escape without being seen, and the 
next morning his wife was to explain his dis- 


appearance by declaring that the Madonna 


of Nicotera had appeared to her in a dream, 
carrying away Maitre Adam in glory to 
heaven. Thus the absence of the body 
would be easily accounted for; the respecta- 
ble painter not being endowed with omni- 
presence, and, therefore, not able to be, at 
the same moment, in heaven and upon earth. 
This fine plan then was threatened with de- 


feat; but our readers know Maitre Adam 


well enough to have appreciated already his 
unalterable trust in Providence. He occu- 
pied himself, therefore, with the present, 
leaving the future to the hands of God, and 
ordered his wife to prepare a supper such as 


was suitable for a man who had eaten noth- 


ing for thirty hours, and who, when this re- 
past was over, did not know when he should 
eat again. 

The good Babilana applied herself to her 
task, and with the help of some charitable 
neighbours she collected together what was. 
necessary for cooking the supper, for of a 
soup-pot, a grid-iron or a frying-pan there 
was none, beyond a doubt, at the house of 
Maitre Adam. Seeing that he never had 
any thing to fry, to broil, or to stew, he was 
situated, in respect to this predicament, more 
or less advantageously. Thanks to that cour- 
tesy which she would not, perhaps, have met 
with on any other occasion, the poor old wo- 
man succeeded gloriously, and at the end of 
two hours she had cooked a supper to bring 
back the dead to life. Such was the effect 
it produced upon Maitre Adam, who, on see- 
ing her come in, raised himself with an air 
of satisfaction that would have convinced 
any that might have been looking through 
the keyhole, that the worthy painter had en- 
joyed a foretaste of eternal bliss. At this 
moment there was a knock at the door; the 
old Babilana hurried to lay aside the dishes 
and open; it was the coffin which had been 
brought. This incident, which had produced, 
perhaps, a certain impression on a dead man 
less philosophic than Maitre Adam, caused 
him no loss of appetite. The worthy painter 


made, on the contrary, one of the heartiest 
meals he ever recollected to have made. He 
had swallowed the last mouthful of fish and 
emptied the last glass of wine, when harsh 
and discordant strains were heard at the door, 
The old woman trembled. 

_ They are the angels who come to seek 
me,’’ said Maitre Adam. ‘Hold, wife, there 
remains yet a little wine in the bottle ; give 
itto them. Let it not be said that they have 
been with me for their crowns of gilt paper 
and their wings of pasteboard. Meanwhile 
I go to shroud myself to the best of my abil- 
ity, and as becomes an honest corpse. Go, 
wife, go.” 

The old woman obeyed, closing the door 
behind her, so that Maitre Adam might not 
be disturbed in his little arrangements. It 
was indeed the four children of the village 
choir, who had come, according to custom, 
dressed as angels with long robes of calico, 
wings of pasteboard and ‘halos’ of paper, in 
‘search of the corpse which was to pass the 
night in the church. Behind them were the 
bearers, and behind the bearers a body of men 
from the village, at the head of whom march- 
ed the crony Mattéo. The good woman gave 
‘the angels the little wine she had, but as 
‘these celestial messengers, on account of the 


‘well-known poverty of Maitre Adam, had 


not counted on any thing more than pure 
water, they were agreeably surprised at this 
unexpected windfall, however weak it might 
seem to them coming from a much wealthier 
corpse: they struck up, therefore, the De 
Profundis in a truly grateful voice, while the 
bearers carried forward the coffin on the bier 
and took the head of the procession, accom- 
panied by the four angels and followed by 
Mattéo who marshalled the mourners and 
who, thanks to the custom they observed in 
Calabria of bearing the dead with face un- 
covered, did not lose sight of that blessed 
Greek cap, the possession of which was to 
indemnify him for the loss of his three sous. 

They reached the church about nightfall. 
It was distant from the village by the whole 
length of the garden, where Marco Brandi 
had formerly concealed himself, and rose 
from the acclivity of the mountain. It was 
one of those little stone buildings which lie 
so well for the landscape painter, displaying, 





as it did, the warm tint of its masonry above 
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eo wan foliage of the chestnut trees. It! of his prayer, and rising ail of a sudden, like 
like the rest of the abbey, in a suffi- a man who has neglected something of the 
sseatly bad condition, but Fra Bracalone had last importance, walked rapidly towards a 
restored it, with new flowers and old tapes-|small door opening upon the corridor which 
tries, as well as he could, the solemnity of led to the cloister of the church of the ab- 
the thing being duly considered. Faithful bey. In truth, the worthy man happened to 
to his promise, he awaited at the threshold recollect that he had overlooked one of the 
the body of his friend. The bearers depos-|promises made to Maitre Adam—that of 
ited the coffin upon a sort of stage raised wrapping him in a consecrated frock ; and 
in the midst of the choir, and while the | he went in great haste to search in the cell, 
angels chanted their last psalm, Fra Bra- | situated at the other extremity of the abbey, 
calone lighted up, around the coffin, the six for the holy garment prepared for this fu- 
stipulated tapers. This scrupulous punctu-|neral ceremony. 
ality more and more dismayed Maitre Adam, | Maitre Adam and Mattéo supposed, each 
who could, by no means, now doubt that the for himself, that the hour of deliverance had 
worthy sacristan would carry out his promise arrived. Accordingly Maitre Adam raised 
to the end in watching him all night. The his head and Mattéo half opened the con- 
psalm having been performed, the angels fessional ; the former seeing himself already 
went out of the church, the bearers followed free and the course clear—the latter believing 
the angels, and the citizens of Nicotera fol- himself already the owner of the famous cap. 
lowed the bearers, with the exception, how-. But at the moment that both put forth timidly 
ever, of the crony Mattéo, who found an op- a leg—the one from his coffin, the other from 
portunity of slipping, without being observed, hissentry-box, a loud noise was heard beneath 
into a confessional. The result of this was, the porch, and the door opened with vio- 
that Maitre Adam, instead of one watchman, lence, admitting a troop of armed men who 
chanced to have two, a circumstance which distributed themselves, shouting, throughout 
had it been known to him, would have the building. Each withdrew his leg and 
changed his anxiety into positive terror. kept himself mute and motionless, awaiting 
Fra Bracalone closed the door after the the result. 
procession, and returning to take his seat | 
near the stage, commenced muttering his = 
prayers. All this time Maitre Adam was IX 
turning over in his mind what course it was : 
best for him to adopt: should he wait until 
Fra Bracalone fell asleep, which event could 
not fail to occur sooner or later? Shouldhe| This troop, which entered so tumultuously 
trust himself to him, and inform him that he and at a moment so inopportune, was the 
was keeping a vigil over a living man? This band of Marco Brandi. Since they had lost 
latter resource seemed to him most hazard- their chief, these brigands had been the prey 
ous; moreover, there was time enough to of a deplorable anarchy and fatal insubordi- 
have recourse to it. He resolved therefore nation. For some days after his disappear- 
to be patient, and held himself in that mo- ance they had been kept, it is true, under 
tionless position which he had often, without military restraint by the fear that they would 
success, requested of his models. As for see him reappear at some moment or other ; 
Mattéo, he also took patience, relying, to put but by and by the idea that he was a prisoner 
his plan into execution, upon what Maitre or dead acquired the force of a ‘fixed fact,’ 
Adam should do on his part, upon the sa-|so that the powerful hand, which held in 
cristan’s relapsing into slumber. check all their bad passions, being with- 
Thus passed away half the night, and the ) drawn, these miscreants had commenced to 
two, deluded in their expectations, began to act according to their own caprice, following 
find themselves uncomfortable enough—the | their brutal instincts, recognizing neither ob- 
one in his coffin, the other in his confessional, ligation nor law, cursing God and the devil 
when Fra Bracalone broke off in the middle | at every turn, saying the ve Maria in the 
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drinking shops and celebrating their orgies! among fifteen persons, especially in a coun- 
in the churches. try where the decimal system had not been 

Now, the afternoon of the day in question,’ adopted. So it was arranged that that the 
having learned that the mail-coach which three sous, instead of being divided, should 
passed over the road from Gioja to Mileto, be drawn by lot. Each then proposed a dif. 
at half-past six in the evening, bore the tax- ferent method: some offered to play for them 
money of Palermo to Naples, twelve or fif- at heads or tails, others at even or odd ; but 
teen of these reprobates had placed them- neither of these expedients met with general 
selves in ambush between the two villages, approval. Those who made _ propositions 
and, putting to flight the guard which ac-| sustained them; those who declined them 
companied the vehicle, had without respect persisted in their opposition: the disagree- 
for the service of the State, laid violent ment was beginning to be a quarrel, high 
hands on the public money; after which words threatened heavy blows, when the 
they had retired to an inn where they had lieutenant raising his voice said that he had 
supped after the manner of men who have hit upon a plan which would satisfy every 
two stomachs and no conscience. Then, | body, and which, at the same time, offered 
half-tipsy, and exceedingly distrustful the ito the company a most agreeable recreation. 
one of the other, they determined to go, for | This double promise quieted their spirits, and 
the purpose of dividing their booty, to the they kept silence to hear the lieutenant. 
church, in order that, if any of them was ca-| ‘His suggestion was indeed a most ingenious 


pable of cheating his comrades, he might be | 
restrained by the sanctity of the place. This 


was no sooner said than done, and it was 
with this praiseworthy intention that they 
happened to enter at so unpropitious a mo- 
ment for Maitre Adam and the crony Mattéo. 


They had, at first been surprised to find 
the church so well lighted ; but, on reflection, 
it occurred to thieen that this illumination 
would facilitate the division they had come 
to make, and, in their ignorance of the means 


Providence employs to punish the guilty and, 


convert sinners, they congratulated them- 
selves upon this unexpected incident. Some 
of them, less hardened than the others, had 
meanwhile endeavoured to make the rest of 
the troop understand that it was too impious 
a sacrilege to engage in such a business in 
the presence of death; but they had been 
hooted down unanimously, and, by one of 
those contradictions so common with rude 
natures, they now cried louder than any, that 
they might make their companions forget 
their former timidity. In the mean time, 
thanks to a lingering obedience of the orders 
of a lieutenant. the noise subsided by de- 
grees, they seated themselves in a circle and 
proceeded to the division. They began with 
the large pieces, afterwards passed to those 
of medium value, then finished with the 
small ones: all being counted, there yet re- 
mained three sous. 

It was a sum difficult enough to divide 





one: it “consisted 4 in setting up the coffin so 
that they might make the dead man a tar- 
get; each one should fire one shot of a car- 
bine, and he who placed a ball in the middle 
of the forehead, should have the three sous. 
The lieutenant was not mistaken ; his propo- 
sition gave entire satisfaction and was re- 
ceived with general applause. 

Each one immediately busied himself with 
the necessary preparations for this novel sort 
of target-practice. One calculated the dis- 
tance ; another prepared the carbine: this 
one measured the powder; that one counted 
the balls ;—then, when all this had been done, 
all surrounded the coffin that they might raise 
it to a proper position. But no sooner had 
these impious wretches placed their hands 
upon it, than Maitre Adam, judging that he 
had no time to lose if he did not wish to be 
shot, raised himself at full length in his coffin, 
crying out in the voice of a Stentor, “A 
Soul from Purgatory !” 

At this cry and this apparition, the bri- 
gands fled from the church, leaving on the 
pavement of the choir not only the three 
sous in dispute, but also the fifteen portions 
which they had not time to pocket, and which 
made up, altogether, a sum of 7,530 francs. 

Maitre Adam remained some time with 
his arms extended and his mouth open, as- 
tounded, as he was himself, at the effect he 
had produced. Then he leaped lightly from 
his coffin, thinking that the time had come 
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for him, in his turn, to take to his heels. 
Nevertheless, he was a man of too much 
sense to leave thus unappropriated the goods 
God had sent him, and as he had frequently 
heard Fra Bracalone declare that he who 
robbed a robber only made the devil laugh, 
he prepared to make the devil laugh with all 
his heart in robbing for him fifteen robbers 
at once. Accordingly, he took the sheet 
which had served him for a shroud, spread 
it upon the floor and gathered together in an 
instant the fifteen different portions. He 
had just finished this, and was contemplating 
with the greed of a miser the pile of gold, 
silver and bank notes before him, when he 
felt a slap on the shoulder, and heard a voice 
whisper in his ear these dreadful, but unex- 
pected words—‘ Share between us, com- 
rade.” 

Maitre Adam turned quickly and saw Mat- 
téo, who, standing behind him with his arms 
folded, regarded him with a jeering expres- 
sion. There was but two plans to adopt; he 
must lose all or divide the amount, and se- 
cure secrecy in buying up an accomplice. 
Maitre Adam did not hesitate a moment, but 
with that promptness of decision for which 
the reader knows him to be distinguished, he 
invited Mattéo to be seated opposite and 
handed over to him the pile. The division 
was made; each found himself possessed of 
three thousand, seven hundred and sixty- 
five francs. 


There remained yet the three sous which 
had caused the dispute between the robbers. 
Maitre Adam laughingly remarked upon 
them. 


‘« Precisely,’’ said Mattéo, reaching out his 
hand towards them, ‘these are the three 
sous I lent you; give them to me.” 


“Indeed,” replied Maitre Adam, seizing 
them, “ this is a curious affair. I have made 
you a present of three thousand, seven hun- 
dred and sixty-five francs, and yet you de- 
mand of me these three sous.” 

“I demand them because you owe them 
tome,” replied Mattéo, “ andI shall demand 
them as long as you will not pay them. 
Come, you are rich enough to pay your debts. 
Give me my three sous.” 

‘ Your three sous! bless me, you might 
well say my three sous.”’ 
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‘Will you give me my three sous!” cried 
Mattéo, seizing Maftre Adam by the hair. 
«Will you leave me my three sous 
cried Maitre Adam, catching Mattéo by the 
neck. 

Both had gone too far to retreat: more- 
over they were as stubborn as the Calabrais, 
so each continued to pull at the other, yel- 
ling with all his might, ‘‘ My three sous— 
my three sous.” 

Let us now leave these venerable antago- 
nists to throttle each other at their leisure 
and bellow at their ease, and let us return to 
the troop of Marco Brandi. 

The robbers had decamped as if all the 
devils of the infernal regions had been at 
their heels. But, so complete had been their 
panic, that it was natural enough they should 
not have stopped until their breath was ex- 
hausted. Then some had propped them- 
selves against the trees—others had seated 
themselves upon pieces of rock; this party 
had fallen flat on their faces—that party had 
lain down upon their backs. At last they 
recovered their breath, when it occurred to 
one of them that they had been greatly mis- 
taken, and had been the dupes of an illusion 
of the senses. He timidly hazarded this 
opinion; but the apparition was yet too re- 
cent for him to bring back at once a great 
number to his opinion. After some minutes, 
however, the calmness of the night, the pu- 
rity of the atmosphere, the freshness of the 
mountain, quieted them by degrees. All of 
nature that surrounded them was so peaceful 
and majestic that they could not comprehend 
that at a quarter of a league from the place 
where they had stopped, the physical order 
of the universe had been violated in one of 
its primary laws. It was not exactly thus 
that these reflections came upon them, but in 
whatever manner they came, they did not 
make the less impression. It resulted that 
after a short interval of silence, all were con- 
vinced that they had been in too great a 
hurry to get out of the church—the more 
especially as they had left there their money 
and weapons. Accordingly, one of the ban- 
dits proposed to return for them, and though, 
after what had elapsed when the former opin- 
ion had been uttered an instant before, one 
would think that this proposition would be 
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but indifferently received, it turned out quite 
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to the contrary—each one having taken cour- 
age and chased away his fear. But as in 
taking courage and chasing away his fear each 
one had become conscious of his disgrace, 
they rose up silently, and the troop proceeded 
on their way without uttering a single word. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the brave resolu- 
tion they had formed with such unanimity, 
in proportion as they advanced towards the 
church, the bandits felt certain vague trem- 
ors reawaken in their breasts, unmistakeable 
symptoms of the return of their fright. Now 
and then, he that marched at the head stop- 
ped to listen, and all the troop stopped and 
listened with him. Then he commanded 
perfect silence, which enabled each one to 
hear the beatings of his heart; afterwards 
they recommenced their march with a step 
all the more retarded because they were 
drawing nearer to that terrible spot, where 
all the world comes and at which no one 
wishes to arrive. At length they reached 
the summit of a hill from which they per- 
ceived the church, like a shapeless mass of 
black, with its blazing windows. It was a 
proof that the funeral stage was still erected 
there. The robbers looked at each other 
asking with the eyes whether they should 
proceed further. At last, the lieutenant see- 
ing the general hesitation, took his stand 
and declared that he would go alone, because 
being in a state of grace on account of hav- 
ing received absolution that very morning 
from a monk whom he had robbed, he had 
less to risk than the others. The robbers 
promised to wait for him; the lieutenant 
made the sign of the cross and departed. 
His comrades followed him with their eyes, 
in the midst of that sweet oriental night, 
purer and clearer than our twilights of the 
west, and saw him advance witha step suffi- 
ciently deliberate towards the building, 
gradually fading from their vision as he got 
farther from them. Finally, he was lost by 
degrees in the sombre tints of the nocturnal 
horizon, and the whole troop rested in mo- 
tionless silence, their eyes fixed upon the 
spot where he had vanished, and where he 
was expected to reappear. Two minutes 
thus passed in a solemn stillness, which in- 
spired in their superstitious souls greater 
fears than they had experienced in the shock 
of musketry. Then they saw emerge from 


ee 


the shadows a human form which rapidly 
approached them. Their first impulse, it 
must be confessed, upon observing the ce- 
lerity of the lieutenant’s course, was to fly 
without waiting for him; but soon perceiy- 
ing that nobody pursued him, they were 
ashamed of their alarm. On his part, the 
lieutenant had no sooner perceived them 
than he redoubled his speed ; at length, after 
some minutes, he arrived pale, panting for 
breath, with hair on end. 

‘‘ Well,” said one of the bandits, ‘‘is the 
lost soul still there ?”’ 

‘] firmly believe so,”’ replied the lieuten- 
ant, stopping between every word to catch 
his breath. ‘‘ Yes, yes, he is there and many 
others with him.” 

“ You have seen them then ?” 

‘““No; but I listened at the door.”’ 

“Then how do you know there is so large 
a number of them?” 

‘‘ How do I know?”’ rejoined the lieuten- 
ant; ‘‘I know it because I heard each one of 
them demand his three sous; judge then 
how many there must be, when, out of asum 
of seven thousand, five hundred and thirty 
francs, there is but three sous apiece !”’ 

One may imagine, from the state of mind 
in which the robbers were, the impression 
produced upon them by this story. Each 
one said aloud a blessing on himself, and ut- 
tered in a whisper the vow to live hereafter 
as an honest man, before the lieutenant had 
related the affair with a marvellous sem- 
blance of truth. The fact is that he had ar- 
rived at the door of the church at the warm- 
est of the quarrel, and at a moment when 
Maitre Adam and Mattéo were pummelling 
each other in such a manner and yelling so 
loudly, that they had not even observed that 
they were surrounded by a dozen gendarmes, 
of whose presence they had been aware but 
a moment, when the corporal cried out to 
them in a voice of thunder, 

‘«‘ Lay down your arms, wretches, you are 
my prisoners.” 


X. 


AN EARTHQUAKE. 





When Marco Brandi arrived at the capi- 
tal of Calabria, he found half the town in 


| ruins, what was yet standing empty houses 
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and the population fled; there had been in 
the night an earthquake. Marco Brandi had 
slept in a secluded inn, three leagues from 
Cosenza. While in his first doze, he had 
felt the bed move, and had supposed it a 
dream. In the morning he found himself in 
the middle of the room, and as, at the same 
time, he saw daylight through the walls 
which had been cracked in two or three pla- 
ces, he comprehended what had happened. 
As for the proprietor of the inn, who slept 
less profoundly than his guest, as it appeared, 
he had fled at the earliest shock and had left 
Marco Brandi master of the house. Marco 
Brandi, who would have stopped, without 
the least hesitation, a traveller or a diligence 
passing along the highway, would have con- 
sidered it unworthy of an honest brigand to 
go out of an inn without paying his reckon- 
ing. He calculated, therefore, the worth of 
the supper and the bed they had given him, 
not forgetting some carlins for the maid, left 
the whole in the most conspicuous part of 
the room, and departed from the house not 
without some anxiety as to the effects which 
had been produced at Cosenza by the shock 
which had passed over him so quietly that 
he had not been aware of it, as we have 
said, until the following morning. Indeed, 
in proportion as he proceeded, his fears be- 
came more and more alarming—for ali the 
houses which he passed on the way showed 
signs, more or less terrible, of the occurrence. 
But it was much worse when he reached the 
summit of the mountain which overlooks 
Cosenza on the side of Martorano, and when 
he could take in, at a glance, the whole dis- 
aster which had extended from one end of 
the village to the other with all the va- 
riety and accidents of caprice. Thus, in the 
middle of a street, entirely in ruins, one 
house stood on end; another, of which the 
front had fronted north, had turned round 
and now looked towards the south ; this one 
had entirely disappeared, swallowed up in a 
chasm which had closed over it; that one 
was held up by frail props and tottered like 
a drunken man; while, from the midst of 
the rubbish came human groans and the cries 
of animals, plaintive enough to freeze the 
blood in the heart of the bravest. 

Marco Brandi advanced to the middle of 
this scene of desolation, his heart oppressed 








with the idea that his father was, perhaps, 
among the victims, and looking every where 
for some one ‘who could give informa- 
tion concerning him. But the streets were 
deserted. Old Placido Brandi lived in a 
quarter opposite that by which his son had 
entered ; so that the latter was compelled to 
go to the other end of the town before learn- 
ing anything. On arriving at the little stream 
which flowed there, he saw that it was dried 
up, and that in drying up it had left its bed 
bare. Workmen were digging furiously in 
this bed in many places, under the direction 
of the savans of the town, who had read in 
Jornandés that Alaric, confined in three 
coflins—the first of gold, the second of sil- 
ver, and the third of bronze—had been bu- 
ried in the bed of the stream which had 
been diverted by his soldiers; then, the in- 
terment being completed, they had permit- 
ted the Busento to resume its course. This 
time it was not the hand of man which had 
undertaken this gigantic work; it was God 
who had breathed upon the river, and the 
river had disappeared. Marco Brandi ap- 
proached the workmen to inquire for what 
they were searching there, whilst the wound- 
ed victims, entombed under the ruins of the 
houses, waited in vain for assistance; they 
replied that they sought the body of Alaric, 
who had been buried for fourteen hundred 
years. Marco Brandi thought the earthquake 
had made fools of the Cosenzans, and kept 
on his way. About two hundred paces fur- 
ther on, he saw another group composed of 
an old man, three or four monks and a dozen 
Sisters of Charity. These were excavating 
at a house from which could be heard the 
most dreadful groans. Marco approached 
and recognized his father in the old man 
who directed the labor. The two Brandi 
threw themselves into each other’s arms; 
then each took a pickaxe and set actively to 
work: they had the gratification of rescuing 
a woman and two children. 

As for the workmen at the Busento, they 
were in a tumult of joy: they had hap- 
pened to find a little bronze horse worth at 
the most a crown. 

Marco Brandi and his father hastened to 
another house, while the savans continued 
their digging. All day, the one worked to 
save the living, and the other to rob a corpse. 
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At evening, worn out by fatigue, Placido 
Brandi and his son retired to the house of 
the old man ; it was still standing, the third, 
in the midst of the ruins of a whole street ; 
the savans bivouacked in the bed of the river. 
In the home of the two Brandi, who thus re- 
mained in a building which might tumble 
down at any moment, there was a courage 
sufficiently daring, or a trust sufficiently 
strong, for by and by they were the only per- 
sons who dared abide under a roof in sucha 
night. All the inhabitants had fled to the 
fields and had hurriedly erected a sort of 
bivouac of timber and straw. This im- 
promptu camp might have been mistaken for 
a kraal of Hottentots, if the aristocracy, 
which appears every where, even in earth- 
quakes, had not broken the sayage uniformity 
of these temporary dwellings by the appear- 
ance of a large number of carriages, to which 
the horses were already harnessed, with the 
masters within and the drivers on the seat ; 
the proprietors of the equipages having found 
this shelter more comfortable and altogether 
less vulgar than that of the sheds. Beyond 


this, nothing could be more sad than the gen- 


eral aspect of that unhappy population, where 
each one had somebody or something to la- 
ment, and where those who had lost the least 
were those who had lost only their fortune. 

The night was terrible, for it is to be re- 
marked that the shocks succeeding the first 
concussion, let that have occurred at what 
_ hour it may, almost always happen during 
the night. Perhaps the earth fears to aban- 
don herself to her delirious convulsion at an 
hour when the sun looks down upon her, and 
awaits the repose of her King to fall back 
into the paroxysms of the fever which causes 
her to groan and writhe, consumed by the 
fire which rages in her entrails. At every 
moment shudders ran along the ground, the 
clocks struck of themselves, and the cries of 
Earthquake, Earthquake, resounded mourn- 
fully and frightfully ; it was a funeral har- 
mony of wails, groans and lamentations, 
which resembled, in rising up to heaven, the 
last sigh of one of the accursed cities men- 
tioned in Scripture. Old Placido Brandi and 
his son slept nearly two hours; then, although 
God seemed to protect the roof which cov- 
ered them, they went out of the house, not 
to fly or to murmur, as did the greater part 





of the inhabitants, but to endeavor to carry 
assistance to the unfortunate persons who 
could yet breathe, buried beneath the ruins 
of their dwellings. They were arrested 
at the threshold by a grotesque procession 
which came towards them. It was a train 
composed of thirty Capuchins, of whom some 
bore torches, and others, naked down to the 
waist, beat themselves with cords studded 
with nails, who walked through the town 
doing penance in public for their sins and 
those of their fellow-citizens. 

On their way, men and women issued from 
the ruins, like spectres, and came forward 
on their knees, mingling their prayers with 
those which the flagellants chanted beating 
time upon their shoulders from which the 
blood ran down in streams. The old man 
and his son got down on their knees like the 
others, beginning with them the holy litanies. 
But at the moment when these expiatory 
martyrs passed before them, the voice of 
Marco Brandi was suddenly hushed, his hand 
seized the arm of his father; he happened 
to recognize in the leader of the flagellants 
his lieutenant Paolo, and in the others the re- 
mainder of his troop, whom he supposed in the 
midst of the mountains of Calabria, engaged 
in any thing else than doing penance. Marco 
Brandi could not believe his eyesight ; but too 
devout to mterrupt his friends in their pious 
occupation, he contented himself with ac- 
companying them, together with a multitude 
of people who, seeing the devotion of these 
holy men, joined them in singing praises, not 
doubting but that such an offering would ap- 
pease the wrath of God. On arriving at the 
steps of the church, the bearers of the torches 
redoubled their chants and the flagellants 
their blows. So worthy an example won 
upon the auditory; every body knelt down, 
the men tearing their hair, the women beat- 
ing their breasts, the mothers whipping their 
children, so that the expiation was complete, 
from the innocence which could not yet sin, 
to the impotence which could sin no more. 
At length, when the chants were finished, 
the bearers of the torchers went first into 
the church, the flagellants followed them one 
by one, and Paolo, like a general who com- 
mands a retreat, remained the last ; he came 
forward to enter in his turn when Marco 
Brandi detained him by the arm. The lieu- 
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tenant, whose conscience was probably al- 
ready sufficiently burthened, notwithstanding 


the penance he had performed, endeavored | 





to disengage his hands without turning round, 


deeming it prudent not to show his face to) 


one who manifested so evidently his desire 


to be brought in contact with him. — At this| 


moment he heard his name pronounced by 
the well-known voice of Marco Brandi. 

«The captain!’ cried he, turning round. 

« Myse.f,” replied Marco. “ But what the 
devil are you doing here?” 

“You may see, captain, we are giving 
thanks to God who has moved us, and doing 
penance.” 

“That happens marvellously well,’’ said 
Marco Brandi, ‘‘ for I came to give you my 
resignation, and I fear very much to have 
anything to do with reprobates.” 

‘“T congratulate you, captain, on your re- 
{urn to the path of rectitude,” rejoined the 
lieutenant with an air of deep contrition, 
“but you must tell me how you find your- 
self here, when we supposed you a prisoner 
or dead.” 

“ And you, come relate to me how I find 
you muffled in the frock of the Capuchin 
when I left you wrapped in the cloak of the 
bandit.” 

“ Oui Capitaine; but let us enter the 
church: we shall be more quiet there than 
here. I am always afraid lest there may be 


in the crowd some gendarme who thinks that 
he might perform an action agreeable to the 


Lord in laying his hand upon my collar, and, 


just now, when I felt myself detained by 
you, I vow I had not the least courage in the 
world: I have already contrition enough for 
repentance but not enough faith for a mar- 


tyr.” 


“Be it so,” said Marco Brandi following 
Paolo and laughing in his sleeve at the fright 


he had caused his lieutenant. 


Arrived at the sacristy, Marco Brandi 
found there the remainder of his troop, who 
received him with real joy, for, as we have 
Never- 
theless a feeling of alarm mingled with this 
joy ; the poor devils were afraid that Marco 


said, the captain was well beloved. 


penitent than themselves, and that he came, 
on the contrary, to hand in his resignation, 

and to release them from their oath. The 

moment this news was made known noth- 

ing disturbed them but the joy of their re- 

union. They applauded with all their heart 

and told him, in their turn, how the dead 

had appeared to them just as they were about 

to divide in a church the proceeds of robbe- 

ry, and how, already moved by this appari- 

tion, they had retired into the mountain with 

the intention of renouncing the pursuit which 

up to that morment they had exercised, when 

the earthquake of the preceding night, which 

had evidently been occasioned by the sacri- 
lege they had committed in so hallowed a 
place, came to confirm the more strongly 
that pious resolution. 

They had then left immediately for Cosen- 
za Where there was a convent of Capuchins 
renowned for twenty leagues roundabout for 
their piety; they were conducted to the pri- 
or and had confessed to him their sins, sub- 
mitting in advance to undergo such penance 
as it should please him to impose upon them. 
The prior, who never forgot the good of his 
order when it did not conflict with the service 
of God, had thought to turn to some account 
a repentance so remarkable and unexpected. 
Accordingly he had arranged the nocturnal 
|procession which should bring all the more 
honour to his order as the penitents should 
chastise themselves the more severely. We 
have seen how conscientiously the bandits 
carried it out: so the pious suggestion of the 
prior had already met with its reward, and 
every body had fully determined, in case the 
earthquake should not be followed by others, 
to attribute the cessation of the disaster to 
the happy intercession of the reverend Ca- 
puchin fathers. 

As soon as Marco Brandi had recognised 
Paolo and Paolo had told him the whole troop 
was there, the chief had conceived the idea 
of making some use, on his part, of men whose 
courage he knew and whose devotedness he 
had more than once tested. He addressed 
them, then, in the language of a brave man 
who knows that he speaks to brave men, 


Brandi had re-joined them with the desire of|commended them for what they had done, 
but added that he thought their repentance 
would be more pleasing to God, if after hav- 
ing employed spiritual means for averting 


carrying them back into the career of crime. 
But Paolo hastened to encourage them, as- 
suring them that their chief was not less 
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the evils to come, they would now come 
down to temporal means for repairing, as far 
as was in their power, the past misfortunes. 
They were fifteen men strong, courageous 
and skilful: and it was no more than they 
ought to do to carry succour to the different 
places where it might be supposed that suc- 
cour would yet be useful, and three or four 
unhappy persons rescued from death, whose 
voices might intercede for them, was a rein- 
forcemen* of prayers not to be despised by 
rogues whom Heaven might, perhaps, re- 
proach for having thought, a little too late, of 
placing themselves in a state of grace. Such 
a proposition could not but be accepted; so 
it was received with enthusiasm, and under 
the lead of their chief, the bandits scattered 
at once throughout the village, exposing 
themselves with wonderful boldness, and 
giving by their example something of cour- 
age to the most disheartened. Their efforts 
were largely rewarded and already five or 
six persons had been taken out by them from 
the rubbish when they heard loud cries from 
the neighbourhood of the Busento. They 
hastened thither immediately; but whatever 
diligence they might have made, they would 
have arrived too late. ~ God, who in the 
evening, had commanded the river to dry 
up, now ordered it to resume its flow; ac- 
cordingly the waters had suddenly returned, 
bounding like racers, and carrying off to the 
sea the respectable savans who in their ar- 
chological ardour, had not been willing to 
abandon the place where they hoped to find 
the tomb of Alaric. 

This accident was the last that, for this 
time, they had to deplore in the capital of 
Calabria. The shocks which followed lost 
by degrees their violence, so that in the morn- 
ing, with the light which revealed their dis- 
aster, courage came to support that unhappy 
population, which, moreover, never knew who 
were those to whom they ought to render 
thanks for the relief which they had received 
in amanner so unlooked for and miraculous, 
the bandits being prudently inmured at day 
break in the convent of the Capuchins, and 
Marco Brandi being shut up with his worthy 
father to receive his blessing and arrange 
all the little money affairs relating to his 
marriage. 

(To be concluded.) 
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When Imlac had counted over to the 
prince the labours that lay in the path of his 
determination to become a child of song, 
“enough,” exclaimed Rasselas, “thou hast 
convinced me that no human being can ever 
be a poet.” There has been no age in which 
the world has not at least been convinced 
that the heart and harp of genius have lost 
a string, and may in vain essay to sing again 
as they have sung. The graves of Shelley 
and Keats on which the grass is still green, 
are sad evidences of its unwillingness to dis- 
avow this conviction. We have reason to 
‘hope these graves have haunted mankind 
into a partial repentance. There are unmis- 
takeable indications that a salutary change 
is overspreading the spirit of this bigotry. 
These strange times in which we live are 
even now standing tip-toe in expectation of 
a poet, and are prepared to load him with 
such honors as were never showered upon 
‘mortal before. But the person who aspires 
|to set this age to music must come panoplied 
with power to achieve great things. Stand- 
ing aloof from parties and prejudice he must 
plant himself upon the platform of those 
eternal truths that change not with time or 
place. He must explore the depths of mys- 
ticism, and yet discover no love of the trans- 
cendental in his writings. He must under- 
stand that highest teaching of all philosophy, 
that the True is the Beautiful. He must ap- 
preciate the divine significance and import 
of all things—from the highest to the lowest 
—‘ from God, to foam-bells dancing down a 
stream.’ He must understand aright the 
importance of his mission on earth, and ma- 
king it, not the study of an hour, but the one 
business of life, 








He must go forward in his spirit’s strength, 
To grapple with the questions of all time, 
And wring from them their meanings. 


Alexander Smith, we fear, has failed very 
decidedly in proving himself this Magnus 
Apollo of our times, but he has written 4 
book which contains much of genuine, veri- 
table poetry. No man of accurate taste and 
judgment can read his book without feeling 
that he is in the presence of a poet. There 
is one circumstance connected with the no- 
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tices that have been published of this emer- 
gent genius which may be regarded as a 
most emphatic reversion of all precedents— 
the reviews on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic have, with one consent, merged their 
usually unrelenting disposition to criticism, 
in the most prodigal eulogy and commenda- 
tion, while those on this side have, with 
scarcely a single exception, been deprecia- 
tive of his claim to a position in the first 
class of English poets. And we believe it 





will not be difficult to show that if his fellow 





with the youthful lover who won the gentle 
heart of Ruth— 


The morn, the glory of the sun, 
And streams that murmur as they run, 
Have been his dearest joy. 


It seems as if he has turned away, sick- 


ened, from the crowded, murky streets of a 
city, and poured his soul out in a song 


Sung into the cold ears of the stars 
Beside the murmured margent of the sea. 


There are too many indications that this 


countrymen have been somewhat excessive |is so. One great fault of the book is the 
in their admiration—his American review-| frequent allusion to the stars, and moon and 


ers on the other hand have judged him ocean. 


If you read it just before falling to 


with an unwonted severity. He certainly ‘sleep at night, you will be almost certain to 
has many faults of which we may, with good dream of some golden-haired poet, Who has 
reason complain, but he is still a ‘born sing-, used the waters of the ocean as ink, and 
er’ of the golden order. He is, we learn, a| Written a poem, employing the stars for ital- 
very young man, being only twenty-one |ics, and the different phases of the moon for 
years old. And it will be still more surpris- | Capital letters. With the exception of a few 
ing to the readers of his poetry to hear that | Sonnets and three short lyrics, the book con- 
he has all his life followed the unpretending S!Sts of a long confused poem, entitled «A 
profession of clerkship in a mercantile house | Life Drama,” but which could hardly have 
in his native city, Glasgow. It is a singular, been more inappropriately entitled. It is a 


fact that most of the great poets have lived 


mere common-place, sicklied love story, told 


cloistered within the dismal walls of cities, |in regal language. It is that silver stream 


where the eye can rest upon none of the 
beauties of mountain, or plain, or river, 
Swelterers in towns, 
Who ne’er can glad their eyes upon the green 


Sunshine-swarthed earth; nor hear the singing rills, 
Nor feel the breezes in their lifted hair. 


We certainly, however, would never sus- 
pect that he had thus passed his life ; we put 
down his book and picture to ourselves a 
glowing, ardent, imaginative youth, ramb- 
ling among the wildest grandeurs of nature 
and giving impassioned expression to its in- 
fluences which are to him a feeling and a 
joy. We picture his home among the bow- 
ers of Nature’s own hand, and surrounded 
by her most gorgeous splendors, and that 

To feed voluptuous thought, 
The beauteous forms of nature wrought, 
Fair trees aud lovely flowers ; 
The breezes their own langour lent, 
The stars had feeling which they sent 
Into those gorgeous bowers. 

And in truth, the objects which seem to 
inspire him in his halcyon moments are those 
which were the delight of the Georgian 
youth in the beautiful poem ‘“ Ruth,’’ from 
which we have just quoted. With him as 








of which he sings that in his memory ran 


A shining thread 
With sunsets strung upon it thick, like pearls. 

In fact, the conclusion is irresistibly fore- 
ed upon the betief that it was never intend- 
ed to be the development of any lofty con- 
ception. He does not place actors upon the 
stage, each taking part in some nobly con- 
ceived design, and permit them to give ex- 
pression to the involuntary outbursts of lof- 
ty passions, and out-flowing of affections 
‘long subdued, subdued and cherished long.”’ 
He does not thus stand behind the curtain 
and speak the decrees of nature like proph- 
ecies from the lips of the Pythoness. It ra- 
ther seems as if unable to restrain the up- 
rising of poetic feeling in his soul, he has 
hastily brought forward two or three person- 
ages to give utterance to it—and being too 
few to describe it all, they seem at times al- 
most choked with its outgushing. His soul 
is a vase full-brimmed with poetry, and in 
this drama it overflows in all directions, and 
without order. The “Life Drama” is in 
truth altogether devoid of that most indis- 
pensable prerequisite of every poem which 
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pretends to dramatic power; the require- 
ment that its different parts shall be so dis- 
posed and correlated that each conduces to 
and sustains an intimate connection with the 
final catastrophe. In this poem, not only are 
there two distinct catastrophes, but we are 
conducted to each through a succession of 
episodes which have no connection either 
with one another or with the ultimate design. 
And thus when we are just beginning after 
much labour to trace the thread of the story 
itis again wafted from us like the fabled 
Sibylline leaves, upon the breezes of an 
over-luxuriant imagination. As this “ Life 
Drama” was written when the author was 
nineteen, we are in a manner prepared to 
anticipate the burden of his song, which is, 
Love, Love, Love, to that exclusive degree 
which would most certainly have dispossess- 
ed Voltaire of the least charity for its dra- 
matic pretensions. Walter, a youth of san- 
guine temperament, is followed 
By strong ambition to outroll a lay 


Whose melody shall haunt the world for aye, 
Charming it onward in its golden way. 


He is at times overcome with irresolution, 
fearing, lest it may not be his fortune “to 
fling a poem like a comet forth” — 


I seek the look of Fame! Poor fool—so tries 
Some lonely wanderer ’mong the desert sands 
By shouts to gain the notice of the Sphinx 
Staring right on with calm, eternal eyes. 


In one of his rambles, he falls asleep in 
the woods, and is aroused by the voice of a 
lady who has found some of his verses by his 
side and is reading them aloud. He at once 
forgets all his high purposes and aspirations 
and falls desperately in love at first sight. 
The conduct of this love-scene reminds us 
very forcibly of that beautiful little poem of 
Coleridge in which the knight sang a ditty 
to the ‘“‘ Ladie of the Land.” Walter tells 
his love in an allegory drawn out to a most 
disheartening length—a tale of an Indian 
page and his Lady-mistress—which ends by 
Walter’s declaring 


“Then close the tale thyself, I drop the mask, 
I am the sun-tanned page—the Lady thou.” 


He is doomed however to disappointment, 
when she was all in leaf, the frost-winds 
came, and now when the summer’s breath 
runs o’er her it waves but iron boughs. Her 


hand is promised to an old man of gray hair 
and eyes of cold and cruel blue, who has 
never succeeded in securing her affections, 
Walter is for a short time as profoundly in 
the depths of despondency as he was before 
closely entangled in the fastnesses of love, 


as He sees the future stretch 


All dark and barren, as a rainy sea.”’ 


But the keen edge of his sorrow is gradual- 
ly worn away by time. The soft gales of 
hope-breathing pride and whispering prom. 
ise, soon drive off his gloom. He is intro- 
duced by his friend Edward to the family of 
an old gentleman who has 


Wind billowed plains of wheat, and marshy fens, 
Unto whose reeds on midnights blue and cold, 
Long strings of geese come clanging from the stars, 
Yet wealthier in one child than in all these! 

Oh! She is as fair as Heaven! and she wears 
The sweetest name that woman ever wove, 

And eyes to match her name—’tis Violet. 


The first time he sees Violet he would give 
everything in the world to be ‘the very floor 
that bears such a majestic thing.” He is 
again as happy as the singing heavens, and 
in due course of time they pledge mutual 
vows. They are finally married, but after 
an experience, pitiable indeed, and which 
has justly been characterized as shocking 
every finer sentiment of taste as well as of 
morals, by its superfluous environment of 
misery and shame. We have seen it stated 
that this portion of the play was more than 
questionable in point of truth to nature. No 
one will deny that this chapter of guilty love 
grates harshly upon our ideas of virtue and 
chastity. We persist however that the re- 
pulsive turn thus given to the tragedy was 
altogether a question of taste with the au- 
thor. We admit that he displayed very bad 
taste, for he could not have forgotten that he 
was writing a story of love for readers of 
the nineteenth century, and not for the 
Knights who wore the Garter, or Troubadours 
who sang in the ears of lovely women 
‘songs not more decent and certainly less 
refined than those of Ovid.” But Alexan- 
der Smith knows wltat many of his readers 
seem to be ignorant of, that human nature is 
the same in an enlightened as in an uncivi- 
lized age; and if he has never intermixed 
the natural soil of his mind with artificial 
manners, he certainly is not less a poet of 
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nature on that account. We could indeed 
have wished to see the drama end without 
this page of sorrow. But the plain truth is 
that Smith, as we before stated, has drawn 
his characters to suit a certain amount and 
variety of poetry which he felt glowing in 
his soul, before he ever planned the drama. 
He knew that this chapter opens to the poet 
the finest field for the display of deep and 
strong feeling, and therefore is it that the 
drama is more repulsive but not unnatural. 
We have heard it intimated that the final 
marriage of Walter and Violet after this pit- 
eous experience is what we could never have 
suspected. This is a shameful truth. We 
should not have suspected the marriage, be- 
cause we have so long witnessed the opera- 
tion of those adopted principles of our na- 
ture that are glossed with the trail of the 
serpent. But we take direct issue with those 
who see in this anything lacking in delicacy 
of sentiment or truth to the nobler current 
of human affection. We contend, despite 
the crisis of horror from the palsied, distem- 
pered morality of our age, that this marriage 
is true to the holiest instincts of humanity. 
We have no admiration for that code of jus- 
tice or morality which for the same offence 
places a ban upon woman that time and re- 
pentant tears can no more efface than rains 
can wash out the lightning from the storm, 
and reproaches man with a frown perhaps 
that is forgotten with the passing hour. Wal- 
ter is a man of purer and higher morality 
than those who rebuke him for his after- 
thought of justice and honour. 

We venture the assertion that no one has 
read the work entitled ‘“‘ Poems by Alexan- 
der Smith,” who has not risen from its pe- 
rusal with a consciousness of his inability to 
discover any one leading or elemental idea, 
charcteristic of the author, and pervading, 
with its moulding influence, every passage 
in the book. No one has read his poems who 
has not failed to find traces of a master-pas- 
sion interwoven with every sentiment, and 
running through the entire book ‘like hon- 
eysuckle through a hedge of June.’’ We go 
astep farther, and believe that the unani- 
mous assent of our readers will bear us out 
in the assertion, that these Poems have less 
the stamp of an individualizing and absorb- 
ing sentiment than the writings of any of the 
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more modern British poets of strong imagi- 
nation—certainly of any who have written 
within the memory of living man. Byron 
is without change a moody despiser of his 
kind. There is one sentiment of churlish 
and satirical misanthropy infused into every 
page of his writings and underlining the en- 
tire superstructure of his poetry. In the 
philosophic simplicity of Wordsworth, there 
are ever present the foot prints of a deep- 
searching spirit, that 
Has learned 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 

The still sad music of humanity, 


Not harsh aud grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. 


It is in his power at any moment to fath- 
om the very fountains of our inmost being, 
and surprise us by calling up the most ex- 
quisite and ineffable emotions, which else 
had slumbered unsuspected in our bosom. 
However attenuated his sentiments we can- 
not read his poetry without feeling 


A presence that disturbs us with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts. 


But every page of it is unmistakeably 
marked with that nicety of analysis which 
characterizes the ‘“ Lakers.”’ 

We need not weary our readers by men- 
tioning the peculiarities of other poets. The 
two we have referred to are striking illustra- 
tions of the fact that a strongly predominat- 
ing principle in one’s character will invaria- 
bly betray itself in his writings. 

If there is any exception to the general 
statement we have made, the honour, if it 
be deemed such, is due to Sir Walter Scott. 
Yet in every one of his metrical romances 
there is manifest that veneration of ances- 
tral customs and courtly usages, which min- 
gles alike in the softest and sternest strains 
of his harp, when strung full high to sing 
the boasted deeds of border chivalry. His 
writings in a very great degree and those of 
the poets first mentioned is a still more satis- 
factory manner afford us an insight into the 
inclination and bent of their minds. This is 
not the case however, as stated above, with 
the writings of Alexander Smith. There are 
several passages which evince a lively per- 
ception of the beautiful and poetical that lies 
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concealed under the stern forms of external 
nature. 

And it has seemed to us that if indeed 
there be one feature of his character shad- 
owed forth in his book with more distinct- 
ness than another it is a genuine poetic dis- 
taste for the utilitarian tendencies of the 
age. We select the following beautiful verse 
from several we have marked which seem to 
indicate this rare and certainly very com- 
mendable cast of mind. 

All things have something more than barren use ; 
There is a scent upon the briar, 


A tremulous splendour in the autumn dews, 
Cold morns are fringed with fire. 


But whatever traces we discover of this 
disrelish for the mammon propensities of our 
times, they amount to nothing approaching 
an exclusive sentiment, nor are they ever 
very distinctly defined. In fact it is impos- 
sible to say what principle of action in his 
mind is mostly distinctly depicted on the 
pages of his book. There has been such a 
diversity of character among modern poets, 
and consequently—in accordance with the 
principle we have alluded to—so many 
poems, each one tinged throughout with an 
infusion of some preminent passion, that even 
if it indicated nothing positively desirable 
we should still regard with decided pleasure 
this peculiarity, or rather lack of peculiarity 
in these new poems. But it is with especial 
pleasure that we observe this, for we think 
we can discover in this young author ele- 
ments of dramatic power. 

We should have no inclination to indulge 
this opinion, however, if what we have 
stated concerning his poetry were not true, 
and we will attempt an explanation of the 
reason in a few words. Before proceeding 
any farther, we may remark that his “ Life- 
Drama”’ considered solely with regard to its 
dramatic pretensions is a decided and alto- 
gether one of the most interesting failures 
of the age. No one will urge however, we 
presume, that there is anything very incon- 
sistent or anomalistic in this fact and the 
position we wish to establish. For this is 
his first effort and its simply failing to be a 
well-drawn drama does not logically argue 
his inability to execute one, especially if it 
be shown that there is nothing inherent in 
his poetry which in any manner indicates 


‘the absence of dramatic genius. It cannot 
be denied that nothing more effectively be. 
trays the lack of dramatic genius than a 
particular and determinate inclination of the 
author’s mind. That the poetry of Smith 
discovers no such particular bent of his mind 
we think will hardly be questioned. 

These remarks will be more clearly un- 
derstood if we call to our aid, as illustrations 
of their truth, the poets to whom reference 
was made above. Neither Byron nor Words- 
worth could have written even a respectable 
drama, although life itself had been the for- 
feit. 

If the author of ‘‘ Childe Harold”’ had in- 
troduced a dozen actors upon the stage, how- 
ever well each one maintained his identity 
in the beginning, they would all end in the 
same moralizing, morose philosopher, 


Who brooding sits a melancholy owl 
Among the twilight branches of his thoughts. 


If Wordsworth had attempted the same 
thing, he would have made a still more com- 
plete failure if such were possible. How- 
ever varied his design, his characters would 
all have acted the same part. Each one 
would be forever holding up to the audience 
a mental mirror, as it were, in which they 
would see reflected those minute and shad- 
owy workings of their own minds of whose 
very existence they were before ignorant. 
Such authors would soon reduce the dramat- 
ic art to what it was before the time of s- 
chylus—clothed perhaps with all the refine- 
ments of an enlightened age, but not the less 
wearisome and monotonous on that account. 
In all probability if the last named of the 
modern British poets had put forth his tal- 
ents in such an attempt, he would not have 
permitted two of the persone dramatis to 
open their mouths before he became regard- 
less of the presence of the others. And thus 
the second actor in the scene would have 
gone off in a strain of abstract moralising, 
till the audience had become thoroughly 
drilled in a school of dramatic poetry, which 
would have surpassed the author’s own fa- 
vorite ideas of simplicity at least as far as 
the complication of the plot was concerned. 
The innovation on accustomed rules would 
have been altogether more original, though 
decidedly less fantastic than the introduc- 
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tion of dances and choral songs from ot 
naked Satyrs in the tragedy of the Ancient) 
Greeks. 

Our position then is that there is that ex- | 
clusive cast of mind about these two poets | 
which precludes at once the supposition that | 
they could ever possibly have written a dra- 
ma. Every character in the play would have 
been in every essential point the same. But 
this the audience would hardly be able to 
determine we confess, for whoever got pos- 
session of the stage first would harangue 
them the entire evening. 

But it may be said that so far as the length 
of the passages is considered, the same objec- 
tion applies to the “ Life-drama.”’ This is 
unquestionably true, but the explication of 
it is as obvious as it is simple, this poem is 
scarcely more dramatic in its composition 
than the ‘‘ Excursion” or the “‘ Bride of Aby- 
dos.’ So far indeed as its success as a drama | 
is involved he would have suffered but little 
if instead of attempting the least complica- 
tion of his poetry into a drama he had qui- 
etly introduced some single spokesman of 
his sentiments like the “ Vagrant Childe.” 
He has in effect done the same thing by in- 
troducing two or three characters instead of 
one to the reader. But how much more 
strikingly is this negative argument we have 
been using bodied into tangible shape when 
we follow up this comparison. 

Childe Harold is a character we cannot 
fail to recognize whenever and wherever we 
see him,—yesterday, to day and forever he 
is the same snarling cynic. And indeed it 
has often occurred to us that in an academy 
of sneering cynics Lord Byron’s works would 
be seized upon as the first class text book on 
Immoral Philosophy. Entirely different, 
however, is the poetry of Alexander Smith. 
His poetry is not passage after passage in- 
fected with the breath of a sickly misan- 
thropy. Nor is his poetry the expression of 
any single sentiment, either diseased and re- 
pulsive, or fresh and beautified with the bloom 
of nature. The sentiment of his song chan- 
ges with every note. The current of his 
thought must be followed down a different 
channel in almost every page. With every 
leaf of his book we turn over a new leaf of 
the author’s mind. Now Smith has no more 
than Byron displayed as yet any decided 


legitimately conducts us. 


dramatic genius. But the character of his 
writings proves beyond doubt that however 


labored the attempt, Byron could never have 


made Manfred anything but a dramatic poem, 
as itis properly styled. There can be on the 
other hand, nothing found in the poetry of 
Smith to show his inability to produce, at 
some future period, a nurseling of the muse 
that shall be fairly entitled to the proud name 
with which he has christened this offspring 
of his youthful and untamed imagination. 

Now this is quite as far as the argument 
And we never in- 
tended to be understood as wishing it to con- 
duct us farther. We are as fully satisfied as 
any of our readers that nothing thus far 
proves that Smith has within him the certain 
elements of a genuine dramatist, but we may 
remark in support of the suggestion we have 
thrown out that he has executed several pas- 
sages with a tragic power which we may say, 
without mockery, is truly Shaksperean. But 
Alexander Smith himself must make good 
his title to this tribute. We have disappoint- 
ed our readers, doubtless, in not before this 
presenting them with extracts from the poem, 
and we will now give them a full compensa- 
tion. 

Walter has in the most unpardonable of all 
manners, proved unworthy the confiding love 
of a girl who loved him “as a fountain leaps 
to light, and can do nothing else.’’ He is 
summoned before that most merciless of all 
tribunals—his own withering reflections, 
when the hour of infamy is over. 

If the following scene affects the reader as 
it did us when we first read it, he will almost 
be able, now and then, to see an irrepressible 
tide of despair flow, mingled and blackened 
with the ink from the author’s pen: 

Good men have said 
That sometimes God leaves sinners to their sin, 
He has left me to mine, and I am changed ; 
My worst part is insurgent, and my will 
Is weak and powerless as a trembling king 
When millions rise up hungry. Woe is me! 
My souls breeds sins as a dead body worms! 
They swarm and feed upon me. Hear me, God! 
Sin met me and embraced me on my way ; 
Methought her cheeks were red, her lips had bloom ; 
I kissed her bold lips, dallied with her hair : 
She sang me into slumber. I awoke— 
It was a putrid corse that clung to me, 
That clings to me like memory to the damned, 
That rots into my being. Father! God! 


I cannot shake it off, it clings, it clings ;— 
I soon will grow as corrupt as itself [A pause. 
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God sends me back my prayers, as a father 
Returns unoped the letters of a son 
Who has dishonored him. 
Have mercy, Fiend! 
Thou Devil, thou wilt drag me down to hell. 
Oh, if she had proclivity to sin 
Who did appear so beauteous and so pure, 
Nature may leer behind a gracious mask. 
And God himself may be —— I’m giddy, blind, 
The world reels beneath me. 
[ Catches hold of the parapet. 
(An Outcast approaches.) Wilt pray for me? 
Girl (shuddering.) 
’*Tis a dreadful thing to pray. 


Walter. 
Why is it so? 
Hast thou, like me, a spot upon thy soul 
That neither tears can cleanse, nor fires eterne ? 


Girl, 
But few request my prayers. 


Walter. 


lL request them. 
For ne’er did a dishevelled woman cling 
So earnest pale to a stern conqueror’s knees, 
Pleading for a dear life, as did my prayer 
Cling to the knees of God. He shook it off. 
And went upon His way. Wilt pray for me? 


Girl. 


Sin crusts me o’er as limpets crust the rocks, 
I would be thrust from ev’ry human door; 
I dare not knock at Heaven’ 
Walter. 

Poor homeless one! 
There is a door stands wide for thee and me— 
The door of hell. Methinks we are well met. 
I saw a little girl three years ago, 
With eyes of azure and with cheeks of red, 
A crowd of sunbeams hanging down her face ; 
Sweet laughter round her, dancing like a breeze. 
I'd rather lair me with a fiend in fire. 
Than look on such a face as hers to-night. 
But I can look on thee, and such as thee ; 
I'll call thee “ Sister ;” do thou call me “ Brother.” 
A thousand years hence, when we both are damned, 
We'll sit like ghosts upon the waiting shore, 
And read our lives by the red light of hell. 
Will we not, Sister? 


Girl. 
O thou strange wild man, 
Let me alone: what would you seek with me? 
Walter. 


Your ear, my sister. I have that within 

Which urges me to utterance. I could accost 
A pensive angel, singing to himself 

Upon a hill in heaven, and leave his mind 

As dark and turbid as a trampled pool, 

To purify at leisure,—I have none 

To listen to me, save a sinful woman 

Upon a midnight bridge. She was so fair. 
God’s eye could rest with pleasure on her face. 
Oh, God, she was so happy! Her short life 
As full of music as the crowded June 

Of an unfallen orb. What is it now? 

She gave me her young heart, full, full of love : 
My return—was to break it. Worse, far worse ; 
I crept into the chambers of her soul, 

Like a foul toad, polluting as I went. 





ee 


GIRL. 
I pity her—not you. Man trusts in God ; 
He is eternal. Woman trusts in man, 
And he is shifting sand. 
WALTER. 
Poor child, poor child! 
We sat in dreadful silence with our sin, 
Looking each other wildly in the eyes: 
Methought I heard the gates of heaven close, 
She flung herself against me, burst in tears, 
As a wave bursts in spray. She covered me 
With her wild sorrow, as an April cloud 
With dim, dishevelled tresses hides the hill 
On which its heart is breaking. She clung to me 
With piteous arms, and shook me with her sobs. 
For she had lost her world, her heaven, her God, 
And now had nought but me and her great wrong. 
She did not kill me with a single word, 
But once she lifted her tear-dabbled face— 
Had hell gaped at my feet 1 would have leapt 
Into its burning throat, from that pale look. 
Still it pursues me like a haunting fiend : 
It drives me out to the black moors at night, 
Where I am smitten by the hissing rain, * 
And ruffian winds, dislodging from their troops, 
Hustle me shrieking, then with sudden turn 
Go laughing to their fellows. Merciful God! 
It comes—that face again, that white, white face, 
Set in a night of hair; reproachful eyes, 
That make me mad. Oh, save me from those eyes! 
They will torment me even in the grave, 
And burn on me in Tophet. 
GIRL. 
Where are you going ? 
WALTER. 
My heart’s on fire by hell, and on I drive 
To outer blackness, like a blazing ship. 
[He rushes away. 
There is, now and then, a sentiment of ir- 
religion dimly shadowed forth in this pas- 
sage, which we are sorry to say in other por- 
tions of the book assumes a more unmis- 
takeable form. We do not, however, dis- 
cover in the book any traces of that defiant, 
infidel step with which Shelley walked above 
earth upon the mountain heights of imagi- 
nation, as if to sneer more directly in the 
face of Almighty God. There are so many 
beautiful passages in these poems, that we 


may only hope to extract a very small num- 
ber of them. 


A CHILD. 
O thou bright thing, fresh from the hand of God ; 
The motions of thy limbs are swayed 
By the unceasing music of thy being! 
Nearer I seem to God when looking on thee. 
’Tis ages since he made his youngest star, 
His hand is on thee as ’twere yesterday. 
Thou later revelation! Silver stream, 


- Breaking with laughter from the lake divine, 


Whence all things flow! O bright and singing babe! 
What wilt thou be heareafter ? 
LISTLESSNESS. 
My drooping sails 
Flap idly ’gainst the mast of my intent. 
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I rot upon the waters when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles. 


A PURPOSE. 


A mighty purpose rises large and slow 

From out the fluctuations of my soul, 

As, ghost-like from the dim and tumbling sea 
Starts the completed moon. 


IRRESOLUTION. 


My life was a long dream; when I awoke 
Duty stood like an angel in my path 

And seemed so terrible, I could have turned 
Into my yesterdays and wandered back 

To distant childhood, and gone out to God 
By the gate of birth not death. 


NIGHT. 


Is shout out from the Night, which like a sea 
Breaketh forever on a strand of stars. 
LOVES OF THE OCEAN. 
The lark is singing in the blinding sky, 
Hedges are white with May. The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride, 
And, in the fulness of his marriage joy, 
He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 
Retires a space, to see how fair she looks, 
Then proud, runs up to kiss her. 
POET. 
Oh! ‘tis a sleeping poet! and his verse 
Sings like the Syren isles. 
Joy. 
IT am drunk with joy. 
This is a royal hour—the top of life. 
Henceforth my path slopes downward to the grave. 
A POET. 


He was one 
Who could not help it, for it was his nature 
To blossom into song, as ’tis a tree’s 
To leaf itself in April. 


Such is the staple of Alexander Smith’s 
book. The passages last quoted are genu- 
ine poetry. There is no one who is accus- 
tomed to ‘‘ beget the golden time again’”’ of 
childhood, but can recall some occasion when 
he listened with delight to the notes of the 
cuckoo that seemed to come to him from a 
thousand different points, until baffled in tra- 
cing the source of these sweet sounds, he 
was half seduced into the belief that the 
grove was wakened into life by 


No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice—a mystery. 
Just similarly are we effected by some 
passages of these poems. We may be 
unable to render even to ourselves an in- 
telligible explanation of the sensation, but 
we are not on that account the less alive to 
its delightful emotion. The following passa- 
ges, for instance, no more tire from repeti- 
tion, than is the rainbow less lovely from 
being exposed to a thousand skies. 


GREAT MEN. 


Books were his chieftest friends. In them he read 
Of those great spirits who went down like suns, 
And left upon the mountain-tops of death 
A light that made them lovely. 
POLLUTION. 
Your ear, my sister. I have that within 
Which urges me to utterance. I could accost 
A pensive angel, singing to himself 
Upon a hill in heaven, and leave bis mind 
As dark and turbid as a trampled pool, 
To purify at leisure. 


OBLIVION. 

That largest Son of Time, 

Who wandered singing throngh the listening world, 
Will be as much forgot as the canoe 

That crossed the bosom of a lonely lake 

A thousand years ago. 


DEATH. 


She was too fair for earth. Ah! she would die 
Like music, sunbeams, and the pallid flowers 
That spring on Winter’s corse. 


We have said so much in commendation 
of this poet, that we would be glad if we 
could count upon the patience of our read- 
ers and point out what seem to us the defects 
of his poetry. This we shall not do, how- 
ever. Whoever reads the book will meet 
them on every page. 

There are several passages in this book 
which resemble in a most remarkable degree 
some we have seenelsewhere. In the “ Wan- 
derer of Switzerland” there is the following 
beautiful verse : 

On the western hills afar 
Evening lingers with delight, 


While she views her favorite star 
Brightening on the brow of night. 


And on the 155th page of these poems, 
we find these lines : 


Look out my Beantiful wpon the sky ! 
Even puts ow her jewels. Look! She sets 
Venus upon her brow. 


This is very close cutting, if it is not trav- 
elling on the same track. But a still more 
remarkable case occurs to us. The third 
canto and third stanza of ‘“‘ Childe Harold’’ 
begins thus: 

In my youth’s summer I did sing of one 

The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind; 
Again I seize the theme then but begun, 
And bear it with me as the rushing wind 
Bears the clouds onwards. 

On the 13th page of these poems we find 
the following uncommonly fine passage : 


Books written when the soul is at spring-tide, 
When it is laden hike @ groaning sky 
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Before a thunder-storm, are power and gladness 
And majesty and beauty. They seize the reader 
As tempests seize a ship, and bear him on 

With a wild joy. 


On the 41st page of these poems are the 
following lines— 


I saw the dreariest sight. The sun went down, 
And all the west was paved with sullen fire. 

I cried, “ Behold! the barren beach of hell 

At ebb of tide.” 


In Manfred we find the same idea much 
more beautifully expressed and the figure 
more grandly brought forward, 


Clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me white and sulphury, 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep hell, 
Whose every wave breaks on a living shore 
Heap’d with the damn‘d like pebbles. 


We have marked several such coinciden- 
ces, which we have not seen noticed in any 
review of this book. The most remarkable 
case, however, is noticed by his reviewer in 
the Westminster. We will extract the re- 


marks of this journal. 
“In Currer Bell’s novel, ‘ Shirley,’ there 
is a beautiful passage describing an April 


day, when a ‘sunbeam kissed all the hill 
tops, making them smile in clear green light, 
or when a shower wept over them, hiding 
their crests with the low, hanging, dishev- 
elled tresses of a cloud ;’ it is probable that 
Alexander Smith may have seen this pas- 
sage, and that it was murmuring indistinctly 
in his ear when he wrote the following, for 
plagiarism is the last charge to be preferred 
against one so opulent :” 


She covered me 
With her wild sorrow, as an April cloud, 
With dim, dishevelled tresses hides the hill 
On which its heart is breaking. 


Alexander Smith certainly has faults, but 
they are such as will be lessened, if not over- 
come by age. 

He is a poet greater in promise than in at- 
tainment. We cannot think of what his fu- 
ture may be, without reflecting that there ap- 
peared in that same Glasgow, not fifty years 
ago, a young man of exactly his age, who, 
like him, sent a poem adrift upon a cold 
world. It was a noble flight of the muse. 
At the first proud wave of her plumage a 
world paused to gaze in admiration, and the 
rushing of her wings shall be heard in the 


chambers of the human heart till the latest 
generation. But she wearied from this flight 
and folded her wings in repose. True, she 
now and then unfolded them; and although 
‘her flights have been more graceful, she 
never again circled around the uplifted admi- 
ration of man. like the eagle round his moun- 
tain home. The ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming” 
is a softer and sweeter poem, but it has noth- 
ing of the impassioned ardour of the “‘ Plea- 
sures of Hope.’”’ “The fact is,”’ said Sir 
Walter Scott to Washington Irving, ‘‘ Camp- 
bell was in a manner a bugbear to himself— 
the brightness of his early genius was a det- 
riment to all his future efforts. He was afraid 
of the shadow that his own fame cast before 
him.”’ 

This first effort of Alexander Smith has 
challenged the admiration of the world. We 
hope his fame will not be a bug-bear to the 
future flights of his muse. 

He has a proper appreciation of the poet’s 
mission. This is clear from the subjoined 
magnificent passage, which we will extract 
from his book, and then put down the scis- 
sors. No one can fail to see that all the au- 
thor’s ambitious prophet-sight into the heav- 
ens of his future glory is gleaming from every 
line. He has run one conqueror’s course on 
the Olympic plains, and gathered up much of 
the glistening dust on the chariot wheels of 
fame. We trust he will not tire with this 
effort. We hope he will not rest by the way- 
side like the noble poet of whom we have 
spoken, who, like him, was born in Glasgow, 
and like him commenced with such promise 
of prospective greatness. Let him not like 
Campbell “tarry in the Calypso island till 
the sun be down, and Ithaca yet afar.” 


A Poet must ere long arise, 
And with a regal song sun-crown this age, 
As a saint’s head is with a halo crown’d ;— 
One, who shall hallow Poetry to God 
And to its own high use, for Poetry is 
The grandest chariot wherein king thoughts ride ; 
A mighty Poet whom this age shall choose 
To be its spokesman to all coming times. 
In the ripe full-blown season of his soul, 
He shall go forward in his spirit’s strength, 
And grapple with the questions of all time, 
And wring from them their meanings. As King Saul 
Called up the buried prophet from his grave 
To speak his doom, so shall this Poet-King 
Call up the dead Past from its awful grave 
To tell him of our future. As the air 
Doth sphere the world, so shall his heart of love— 
Loving mankind, not peoples. Ag the lake 
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Reflects the flower, tree, rock, and bending heaven, The topic selected by Mr. Hotcomse for discussion 
Shall he reflect our great humanity ; 


before the Alumni was the true ends of a great Universi- 
And as the young Spring breathes with living breath | ty and the means by which those ends are to be accom- 
On a dead branch, till it sprouts fragrantly | plished. In the treatment of it, he hes pointed out with 


Green leaves and sunny flowers, shall he breathe life | great clearness and candour some of the defects of the 


Through every theme he touch, making all Beauty | present organization, and has urged the importance of 
And Poetry for ever like the stars. remedying them, with a force which cannot be resisted. 
The want of a more thorough system of instruction in 
| the School of Ancient Languages, by which the beauties 
| of the classics may be wedded to the memory of the stu- 
| dent, at the same time that his mind is instructed in phi- 
|lology, is very gracefully handled, and no alumnus can 
|read what Mr. HoLcomBe says on the subject, without 
| feeling its truth. We mean no reflection upon the worthy 
Professor of Ancient Languages, who is, doubtless, alto- 
| gether as learned and laborious a person as the most eru- 
| dite Dutchman that ever put a Greek root into his pipe 


Patices of Hem Works. 
,and smoked it—when we say that while his Lectures may 


| impart to the student an insight into the structure of the 
Ax Appress Delivered before the Society of Alumni, of Latin and Greek languages, they utterly fail to give 


the University of Virginia, at its Annual Meeting, | him any perception of the genius and eloquence of Greece 


; ,and Rome. The two things are quite distinct from each 
P. Hotcomse. Published by order of the Society. other—to study the ancient Janguages after the German 
Richmond : Macfarlane & Fergusson. 1853. | method alone is like forever groping in the crypts of a 


Proud as we have always been of our State Universi- | &'e@t minster, leaving unvisited the magnificent interior 
ty, and fondly as we cherish the associations which clus- | *beve, with its vaulted ceiling, its storied windows, its 
ter around our Alma Mater, we are conscious of regard- | antique carvings and the glories of the canvass which 
ing with a yet higher interest its condition and its hopes, leok down from its consecrated walls. Mr. HoLtcompr 


L. M. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 





held in the Public Hall, June 29th, 1853. By James 


since we have read the admirable address of Professor  SU88°5's the proper change in the school—that of an as- 
Hotcomse. A more elegant contribution to the fleeting | 80Ciate Professorship of Ancient Literature. 
literature of the day has not been made anywhere, from | The lack, too, of an historical department is made the 
the groves of immemorial Harvard “ bosom’d high in tuft- | subject of some excellent remarks by the orator, but as 
ed trees,” to the seats of science in the sunny regions of we hope, by and by, to present our views on this subject 
the South. Mr. Hotcomss has acquired a considerable | #t some length in the Messenger, we forbear to do more 
reputation as an accurate and laborious lawyer and has | here than allude to it. 
enriched the learning of his arduous profession with sev-| We wish we could quew as largely as our taste would 
eral works of a high order of excellence. His accession | incline us to do, from this address. But we can only pre- 
to the School of Law in the University as Assistant Pro- | Set the following fervid passage on the importance of a 
fessor was hailed as a most fortunate event for the insti- | ®4tive literature. Let it be widely read and acted upon: 
tution, and when we heard of his selection as the Anni-| “Literature being the only form in which the finest sen- 
versary Orator of the Society of Alumni, we felt assured | timent and opinion of the state can reach the masses, 
that he would not fail to present views worthy of serious | which wield its political power, may be regarded as the 
attention. But we confess we did not expect an effort so | most important of the conservative elements of the future. 
lighted up and purpled over with the glow of eloquence, It is eminently fitted to cure the peculiar infirmities of 
so richly adorned with the graces of literature, so imbued | democratic society, to introduce a train of benignant arts, 
with the true spirit of classical learning. We did Mr. Hol-| #4 ring as it were the golden age of humanity. Ameri- 
combe injustice. The fraternity of the quill are apt to|®" literature is charged with an independent but sublime 
undervalue, we think, the literary pretensions of men be-| ™**!0"* It belongs to her, to ae rg angry 
longing to other professions, and concede with reluctance Jeera 4 = ae ee, ape . “ealies a ab pee . = 
to the lawyer or the physician an exalted position in let- ngren ee ey ne See ae ee 
tay : . . |a distracted people, to preserve the integrity of national 
PW ap panes i pit gan 7 ae aggre history, and to hold up in its true light, both before our 
: own time and future ages, the character and condition of 
literary cultivation, and in the other, that devotion to the that great region of the confederacy, around which igno- 
pleasant disquisitions of Coxe and Frarsé, and light 


rance, prejudice and fanaticism have spread their darken- 
reading of that sort, would incapacitate the mind for the ing mists. Domestic slavery has impressed such distinct 
enjoyment of Cowrey and SHaxspeark, Gray and | and peculiar features upon Southern society, that it can 
Gotpsmitu. Mr. Hotcomse is a striking proof of the| never be comprehended or appreciated by the rest of the 
contrary. He has not, like Pope’s heavy sergeants, who | world, without a class of native authors, Southern born 





“shook their heads at Murray as a wit,” grown dull in| 


the reading of the black-letter; he has kept his early 
love of letters unweakened by the constant labours of 
his calling, he has exercised it indeed, in ranging, with 
observant faculties, over the luxuriant fields of authorship, 
and has narrowly explored 


The mighty dominion of genius and lore 
And the infinite circle of song. 


and Southern bred, tu interpret between us and them. 
Northern men of the most enlarged patriotism, seldom 
visiting us at home, and then in a ceremonious way, look- 
ing at us through imperfect lights, and judging us by false 
standards, catch only the sharp points which rise up above 
the face of our institutions, and are unable to form a fair 
and intelligent estimate of our character. Hence our 


history, our moral and social habits, our opinions, all the 








circumstances of our condition, are discoloured by the 
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partial and broken medium of that Northern literature, 
through which only they are now exhibited to the world. 
It will be idle to look for the pure light of truth, until the 
rays of knowledge, sentiment and opinion, reflected from 
the diversified surface of our whole country shall inter- 
mingle and melt in a comprehensive and truly national 
literature.” 
* * . * * 


“ The fact that literature has been recently brought to | ceutery, among ite millions of population, 0s types of « 


bear upon the institution of slavery, ought not to be dis- 
missed by us, who know how lasting, diffusive, and al- 
most omnipotent is its influence, without the gravest con- 
sideration. The success of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ dis- 
closes the most formidable danger which crosses our line 
of future march. Moral delusions can not be resisted by 
physical resources. They can subdue the power of 
fleets and armies, treasures, fortifications and natural bul- 
warks. We have nc cause to fear, lest a breach be made 
in the constitution by the bloody hand of violence, lest 


‘Some dread Nemesis, 
Break from the darkened future, crowned with fire, 
To tread us out for ever ;’ 


lest our people be called to fall in despairing files, around 
their violated hearth-stones, and amid the horrors of na- 
tional fratricide ‘the gates of mercy be shut upon man- 
kind.’ We are threatened by a policy more insidious in 
its approaaches, but not less fatal in its results. The na- 
tive and foreign organs of fanaticism have expressly avow- 
ed it as their object, so to corrupt the moral sentiment of 
the North, that it will be ready to sanction either an open 
violation of the constitution, or a dishonest perversion of 
its meaning, and so to divide the public opinion and weak- 
en the public spirit of the South, that when legislation is 
invoked to consummate the last act of injustice, it will 
be impossible to rally in - unbroken phalanx, which 
might bid defiance to aggréssion. 

“ We oan uo longer cover the salient points of our in- 
stitutions, through the halls of Congress. The voice of 
the statesman and the orator can not reach the masses, 
with whom lie the issues of life and death. Literature 
alone can dispossess the demon of fanaticism by its 
* sweet compulsion.’ Let us appeal to her varied forms, 
of poem, drama, novel, history, and essay. to enter every 
cottage in the land. and disperse the delusions which in- 
vest this whole subject of domestic slavery. Let them 
vindicate it before the reason and conscience of our peo- 
ple, and hallow it as a great instrumeatality of Provi- 
dence, in their affections. Let them declare, how earn- 
estly we resisted its original imposition, how consistently 
we have laboured for its subsequent amelioration, how 
uniformly we have sustained every measure of policy 
which promised for it a peaceful euthanasia, and how 
fiercely those who still roll in the unblessed wealth of 
that bloody commerce from which it sprang, have sought 
to close every avenue for its gradual extinction, and hem 
it in, to perish amid social and national convulsion. Let 
them point out in characters of light, which all who run 
may read, that human wisdom has vet devised no scheme 
for its abolition, which does not call upon a great and 
enlightened people to sacrifice all the civilization which 
makes life valuable for the mockery of conferring an 
empty freedom upon a race unfit for its enjoyment. Let 
them show that although the same imperious necessity 
which suspends ordinary laws in times of peril, forbids 
us to banish from tbe statute book the provisions which 
uphold the power of the master over his slave, yet that 
all human Jaws receive their form and pressure from the 
spirit of a people, and lixe the atmosphere we breathe, 


although possessing a weight more crushing than iron, 





—_ 


may be made to bear lightly as the gossamer film of sum. 
mer. Let them exhibit the mighty, though noiseless jn- 
fluence of public opinion, in softening the harsher features 


| of slavery, and converting its elements of danger and suf- 


fering into springs of refinement and virtue. Let them 
deliver to an immortality of honest scorn, the libeller 
who has raked through the prison records of a nation, 
that she might hold up the isolated and exceptional cases 
of cruelty to be found scattered over the tract of half a 


whole people, and generalizatiuns of their character. Let 
them rid us of the superstition, that slavery is a cleaving 
mischief, and by contrasting the general comfort, content 
and virtue of our people, with the pictures of English 
life that have been drawn to our hands by her favorite 
poets and novelists, with ‘the fierce confederate storm of 
sorrow, barricaded evermore in her great cities,’ with 
‘the solitary anguish, piped by humanity amid her groves 
and fields,’ with the visions of crime and despair, which 
welter through the pages of Dickens, and Thackeray, 
and Jerrold, bring conviction home to the most unbeliev- 
ing and desponding amongst us, that the age of gold was 
not more unlike the age of iron, than is our primitive so- 
ciety remote from the vice and suffering which mark the 
civilization of the old world, and which are beginning to 
draw miniature lines of their darkest features around the 
free States of the North. 

“Let us Southern scholars but be true to the respon- 
sibilities of our time and place, and the darkness will no 
longer ‘ dare affront the light.’ We shall divide the pub- 
lic opinion of the world, break the force of its sympathy, 
and by pouring through the bosoms of our people the 
living tide of hope, strengthen their hearts for the day of 
trial, and cover our land aud its institutions with a shield 
of fire.” 


Harper & Brothers have completed their edition of 
Coleridge by the publication of the Seventh Volume, con- 
taining his Poetical and Dramatic Works. We have al- 
ready more than once remarked on the excellence of this 
edition and, now that it is complete, we commend it 
warmly to the favor of book buyers. 


We are indebted to the same publishers for a copy of 
“A Journey Round the World, by Gerstaecker.” This 
rather portly volume contains an account of the travels 
of a respectable German to California and back to Fa- 
derland, taking the two oceans in his course. The narra- 
tive is not remarkably sprightly, still it tells of life and 
manners among the antipodes after a pleasing fashion 
and is by no means hard reading. The gold regions of 
Australia were among the points visited, en route, aud 
we should judge from the dedication that the susceptible 
Mynheer retains one impression more than usually ten- 
der of that auriferous land; the volume being inscribed 
“To his dear little Friend, Sarah Mary Rickards of Sid- 
ney.” 


Puysica, Geocrapuy. By Mary Somervitie. With 
Notes and a Glossary. By W. S. W. Ruschenber- 
ger, M. D., U.S. Navy. Philadelphia: Blanchard & 
Lea. 1853. [From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


Mrs. Somerville’s Physical Geography has already be- 
come a standard work, and the present volume is a re- 
print of the Third Edition, rendered more valuable by the 
notes of Dr. Ruschenberger. whose learning and ability 
are so well known to the public. 








